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Ni, Wt AFTER THE BATTLE 


BY G. P. GOOCH 


Two years after the close of the most devastating conflict in history it should 
be possible to survey a little more calmly the tendencies which produced it 
and the problems it left to be solved. The phase is over in which multitudes 
regarded Lord Vansittart as an authority on the evolution of Germany and 
Black Record achieved a sensational success. The picturesque formula of the 
butcher-bird throughout the ages was one of the alluring over-simplifications 
which may help belligerents to win wars but are useless for the purpose of 
understanding a nation. Such uncritical interpretations, however, were not 
confined to foreign enemies; for instance the shrill denunciations of Prussia 
by Friedrich Wilhelm Forster ignored the salutary warning enshrined in 
Renan’s aphorism La vérité est dans les nuances. The contributors to this 
journal are neither pro-German nor anti-German but students of Germany, 
her literature and art, her philosophy and scholarship, no less than the policy 
of her rulers, the structure of her society, and the outlook of her people. 
Though the crimes and horrors of two world wars can never fade from 
human memory, our first duty in the academic world is to keep our heads. 
Such an attempt to approach a vast and complicated subject sine ira et studio, 
even while the struggle was in progress, was made in a series of lectures to the 
Sociological Society subsequently collected in The German Mind and Outlook. 


Like other political adventurers Hitler enjoyed a run of luck which went 
far to compensate for his personal mediocrity. Everything seemed to play 
into his hands — the death of Stresemann, the soaring unemployment figures 
resulting from the American blizzard, the incurable weakness of coalitions, 
the decline of the Liberals, the growth of militant Communism, the dis- 
loyalty of Hindenburg, the machinations of Schleicher, the unpopularity of 
the Jews, the lack of outstanding personalities among the guardians of the 
gate. To these advantages he added his own flaming ambition, his dynamic 
will, his incomparable mob oratory, his skill in eliciting support from 
different classes and interests by glittering visions of better times. His 
strongest card was his appeal to youth — activity, team work, service, sacri- 
fice! Members of the Brown Army who marched singing through the 
streets felt that at last they had something to live for, and among his early 
followers were some of the best elements in the nation as well as some of 
the worst. That he started with some sound ideas, above all Volksgemeinschaft 
and destruction of all class barriers, may be seen in the first volume of his 
speeches, translated and annotated by Professor Norman Baynes. 
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Tolerated by the army chiefs who longed for wholesale rearmament, 
financed by the great industrialists of the Ruhr who believed that he would 
put Labour in its place, hopefully regarded by large sections of the middle 
and lower classes who were caught in the meshes of economic distress, he 
climbed into office despite the opposition of a majority of the manual 
workers. In March 1933, five weeks after his appointment as Chancellor 
and a few days after the burning of the Reichstag, he secured 44 per cent of 
the votes and obtained a majority with the aid of the eight per cent cast for 
the little group of right wing Nationalists under Hugenberg who, when no 
longer needed, was quietly dropped. How the lights went out we may read 
in such authoritative works as Mowrer’s Germany Puts the Clock Back, 
Arnold Brecht’s Prelude to Silence, Konrad Heiden’s History of National 
Socialism, and Otto Braun’s Von Weimar bis Hitler. It is not a heroic story, 
but we must remember that the champions of the Republic were deeply 
divided and were confronted by a ruthless foe. The most courageous episode 
was the unsupported refusal of the Social Democrats to vote for the Ermdchti- 
gungsgesetz in the new Reichstag; they at any rate went down with the flag 
flying. The Centrum supported the Government, and the Communists had 
been prevented from taking their seats. 

It would be as incorrect to describe the Weimar regime as an utter failure 
as to label it a conspicuous success. It perished because there were too few 
‘village Hampdens’ in Germany ready to risk their fortunes to keep it alive. 
It is at such moments of crisis in the life of a nation that the lack of demo- 
cratic instinct and democratic tradition is most grievously felt. It was only 
too true, as Biilow had said, that the Germans were an unpolitical people. 
In the following year the disreputable R6hm, who dreamed of dominating 
the Reichswehr, perished in the Night of the Long Knives, Papen was ex- 
pelled from the Ministry, and the senile President passed away. By mid- 
summer 1934 the Fiihrer was head of the State, head of the Government, and 
head of the Army. No German had ever possessed such power, for the 
subjects of Frederick the Great numbered only a twelfth of the citizens of 
the Third Reich. 

That millions looked hopefully to their new rulers was not surprising, for 
the domestic prospect in 1932 was bleak and a proud nation still smarted 
under defeat. The recently published dispatches of Sir Horace Rumbold 
enable us to recapture the atmosphere of frustration and discouragement 
during the Briining regime. ‘It was the revival of the national spirit and the 
hope of the re-birth of Germany which largely carried them to victory’, 
reported the Ambassador after the Nazi triumph in September 1930. Many 
supporters of the movement, even many young National Socialists them- 
selves, he added, knew little about the programme or paid little attention to 
it, but the revival of nationalism had come to stay. The leaders he described 
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S- 
” as third or even fourth rate men, and the party possessed no sense of respon- 
lq | sibility. It was easier for such a detached observer to take the measure of thes 
JJe | new team than for large sections to resist the siren cry: Es muss alles anders ob 
he | werden. Moreover, the Fiihrer’s two most important promises — full em-”"'*" 
al | ployment and the restoration of national sovereignty — were speedily ful- 
lor | filled. Unemployment was conquered by rearmament, and rearmament was 
of | the key to national strength. As Hitler tersely remarked in Mein Kampf, a 
for | strong country can always find allies. | 
me The Fiihrer’s vaulting ambitions on the eve and on the morrow of his 
aq | accession to power are recorded in Rauschning’s sensational book Hitler 
ch. | Speaks. In the opening phases he displayed a remarkable capacity for timing 
1 | his blows and securing his aims without armed opposition. The denunciation 
of the armament clauses of the Treaty of Versailles in 1935, the resumption 
of full sovereignty in the demilitarised Rhineland in 1936, the rape of Austria 
ide | 2 the spring of 1938, the amputation of Czechoslovakia in September 1938 
and her obliteration in March 1939, confirmed his quasi-mystical belief in his 
intuitions. ‘Ich bin von Feiglingen umringt’, shouted the Man of Destiny 
vad | When his more cautious advisers warned him of possible complications. The 
decision to attack Poland appeared to involve little risk in view of the agree- 
ment with Russia to divide the spoils and of the notorious unreadiness of her 


nal 


- French and British allies. On the other hand, as Acton used to say, “all power 
ve, | tends to corrupt and absolute power corrupts absolutely’. Ignoring what 
yo. | Bismarck called the imponderabilia, dictators usually take short views; of the 
nly modern specimens Mustapha Kemal alone knew when to stop. Drunk with 
ple, | Power and dazzled by his easy triumphs, Hitler followed the precedent of 
ing the two Napoleons, and, supported by the greedy Duce, dragged his people 


towards the bottomless abyss. Two factors alone could rob him of the 
jd- | hegemony of Europe after the collapse of France in 1940 — the enmity of 
and | Russia and the intervention of the United States. The first resulted from his 
the | decision to attack, the second from the gamble of his Japanese ally. Once 
of | again, as in the First World War, even Germany's gigantic strength proved 
insufficient to confront a coalition called into being by her own aggression. 
The Third Reich, which was to last a thousand years, ended in unconditional 
‘eq | Surrender in May 1945. The Dictator had forgotten, to quote Byron on 
‘old Napoleon, ‘that tempted fate will leave the loftiest star’. 

The Second World War was a conflict of ideologies of the same pattern 
the | 28 the Wars of Religion and the Crusades. In addition to the old-fashioned 
struggle for territory, population and markets, men on both sides fought for 


ry 7 : er | 

any their ways of life — ways which differed so fundamentally that the conflict 
~m- | Could only end in the complete victory of one of the rival creeds. The out- 
nto | awry of the Jews, the horrors of the concentration camps, the ruthlessness of 


bed | the regime of terror, had aroused astonishment and indignation throughout 
A Cube ve ) 
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the free world, but it was not till the outbreak of hostilities in 1939 that the 
unimaginable savagery of the new masters was fully grasped. The explanation 
of the Neville Chamberlain policy of appeasement is to be found not merely 
in his legitimate desire to buy time for a little more rearmament, but also in 
his sheer inability to envisage the type of human beings with whom he had 
to deal. Sir Eric Phipps, the successor of Sir Horace Rumbold at Berlin, had 
reported as early as 1934 that the Nazi regime was not a normal government; 
but the Prime Minister had never quite believed it, and apparently accepted 
Sir Nevile Henderson’s impression that the Nazi chiefs were not all so black 
as they were painted. Not till it was too late to take effective counter- 
measures was it realised in Downing Street that Hitler’s promises were as 
brittle as Venetian glass. Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden saw through the 
Dictator’s game, but when the storm was about to break neither of them was 
at the helm. The well-meant policy of appeasement had merely served to 
stimulate a ravenous appetite. 

Long after the fiercer passions of the struggle with the Nazi revolutionaries 
have cooled, the memory of their fiendish atrocities will cast a shadow on the 
German name. Hitler needs no memorial in stone or bronze; like Wren in 
his own cathedral he has merely to say: Si monumentum requiris circumspice. If 
the ruined cities which stare at us in the illustrations to Victor Gollancz’s 
Darkest Germany will require decades to repair, the elimination of Nazism 
and the convalescence of a great nation will need longer still. Our approach 
will be largely determined by our answer to the question how far the Nazis 
represented the community whom they led into the valley of the shadow of 
death. Lord Vansittart, chief counsel for the prosecution, has estimated that 
about a quarter of the population may have proved immune; but such specu- 
lations are pure guesswork. It is an error to divide Germans into Nazis and 
anti-Nazis, as if during a Reign of Terror every citizen wore his heart on 
his sleeve. In view of their traditional docility it is obvious that there was a 
third category — perhaps the largest —embracing those who passively 
accepted the regime as they had accepted its forerunners and will accept their 
successors. That Hitler meant more to a romantically minded and inflam- 
mable people than Mussolini to the more sceptical Italians is generally agreed, 
but there is no evidence that the mass of the people desired war in 1939 any 
more than in 1914. It is indeed a delusion to regard Germans as more tem- 
peramentally bellicose than other nations, all of whom have employed war 
as an instrument of national policy without a blush on their checks. 

The courageous attitude of Pastor Nieméller, Cardinal Faulhaber, 
Cardinal von Galen and other standard-bearers of the Churches is a familiar 
tale and one of our chief grounds for hope, all the more since they have been 
brought closer together in a fellowship of suffering. But since the close of 
the war welcome evidence of opposition in other circles has come to hand. 
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In Pens under the Swastika Dr. Schiitz introduces us to the writers and teachers 
who testified to the eternal values when the sky was black as ink; and no 
more thrilling work has appeared on the war years than Offiziere gegen 
Hitler, by Fabian von Schlabrendorff, one of the few survivors of the plot 
which culminated in the bomb attack in July 1944. Contrary to the common 
assumption that no organised opposition existed while the going was good, 
we now learn that plans to overthrow the regime were worked out when 
Hitler dominated the Continent. Apart from the narrative of the ever- 
widening ramifications of the conspiracy, the list of the victims of its failure — 
generals, diplomatists, civil servants, pastors, members of families bearing 
honoured names — speaks for itself. That the services of so many high- 
minded men are no longer available in rebuilding their shattered fatherland 
is a tragedy for us all. Yet we need not assume that their death was wholly 
in vain, since it testified to the survival of the virtues and values which once 
made the German name respected throughout the world. How they 
grieved, how they schemed, how they failed, may be read in greater detail 
in Vom Andern Deutschland, the diaries of von Hassell, formerly Ambassador 
at Rome. 

While many leading intellectuals, Jewish and Aryan, with Einstein, 
Thomas and Heinrich Mann at their head, bombarded their persecutors at 
long range from across the Atlantic or the North Sea, others remained at 
home and waited for better times. Since Gerhard Hauptmann, the doyen 
of German writers —to the regret though hardly to the surprise of his 
admirers — preserved a cowardly silence let us call into the witness-box the 
doyen of German historians, whose Die deutsche Katastrophe, published in 
1946, seems to me a more penetrating analysis of the political experiences 
and spiritual temptations of the last fifty years than the better-known work 
of Wilhelm Répke, Die deutsche Frage. Detesting the theory and practice 
of the Third Reich from the outset, sensing its infinite potentialities for evil, 
and dismissed from his post as editor of the Historische Zeitschrift after holding 
it with high distinction for over forty years, Friedrich Meinecke, who ranks 
with Dilthey, Max Weber and Tréltsch among the beacon lights of his time, 
combines memories and reflections with weighty advice. Growing to man- 
hood under the shadow of Bismarck and exulting in the belated achievement 
of the nation-state, he has come to feel that the work of the Iron Chancellor 
contained perils which he did not fully appreciate at the time. Naumann’s 
attempted synthesis of the nationalism of the bourgeoisie with the socialism 
of the manual worker — the blending of Empire, democracy and Christianity 
— was ‘one of the noblest dreams of German history but only a dream’. 
When Bismarck’s restraining hand was gone Pangermanism sprouted and 
anti-Semitism raised its ugly head. Everyone, testifies Meinecke, felt the 
catastrophe of August 1914 to be a defensive war, and for the moment there 
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was an unforgettable unity and idealism; but the mood passed and the trucu- 
lent Vaterlandspartei was born. With such people, he admits, peace negotia- 
tions were impossible, and Germany staggered forward to her doom. 

The Weimar regime, he continues, started life under terrible handicaps — 
political inexperience, identification with defeat, the legend of the stab in 
the back, a mob of unemployed officers, a falling currency, a litter of parties. 
Behind a facade of democracy stood the Reichswehr, drastically reduced. in 
size but still the real master of the situation. A few wise heads in the army 
sensed the weakness of the regime but had no power to act. ‘I see the tide 
rising higher and higher,’ remarked the author’s friend General von Haeften 
during the last winter of Briining’s reign, ‘and we shall not be able to hold 
it back.’ Another military comrade, General von Groner, Minister of Defence, 
wrung his hands over the Nazi challenge. “We ought to have been able to 
stop it,’ he exclaimed, “but without the co-operation of Hindenburg nothing 
could be done.’ The octogenarian historian beats his breast and rends his 
garments as he contemplates the ‘mass-poisoning’ of his countrymen. ‘It is 
shattering to contemplate the rapid descent from the summits of the Goethe 
era to the swamps of Hitlerism. Passionately we ask ourselves: how could it 
happen — from the culture of the few to the barbarism of the many?’ Among 
the explanations he provides are the Treaty of Versailles, the unpopularity 
of the Jews, the economic blizzard, and above all treachery in high places. 
‘Hindenburg and Hugenberg put Hitler in power’, remarked Briining to the 
author, in whose opinion Germany under Briining could have weathered the 
storm but for this nefarious Conservative plot. 

Hitler, declares Meinecke, had one good idea in his head, though it was no 
novelty — the mating of nationalism and socialism; but his brand of the 
former was aggression, and the latter was a useful slogan quickly cast aside. 
The same tactics were employed in regard to the Churches. While the 
Marxist hostility to all forms of religion was unconcealed, the Nazis started 
out ‘on the basis of positive Christianity’; but when they found themselves 
in power these Nihilists, as Rauschning calls them, changed their tune. 
Christianity they detested, not for its dogmas in which they were not 
interested, but for authorising the challenge of conscience to totalitarian 
claims. “The voice of two thousand years of the Christian west spoke in Nie- 
mdller and cried out to the usurper: ““My Kingdom is not of this world’’.’ In 
a word, ‘the Third Reich was not only the greatest misfortune in the history 
of the German people but its greatest disgrace’. In that resounding verdict 
we hear the voice not only of the patriot but of the life-long Liberal. He had 
always hoped that the army which had led Hitler to the steps of the throne 
would cast him down. General Beck, another of his military friends, had 
striven to do so and perished in the attempt. 

The best hope, concludes Meinecke, is that twelve years of Nazi misrule 
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were too short a period to kill the German soul, and that Nazism may prove 
to have been a grave infection, not a mortal disease. Like similar tyrannies, 
ancient and modern, it was less deeply rooted in the hearts of the people than 
appeared at the time. Many uncritical but decent people, and even some 
idealists, he reminds us, were adherents of Nazism, but many others pre- 
tended adherence to save themselves and their families from starvation, tor- 
ture and concentration camps. Steeped as he is in the culture of his nation, 
he turns back wistfully to the golden age of Goethe, when the finest minds 
looked beyond the frontiers and felt themselves to be members of the human 
family. The best teacher for these dark days, in his opinion, is the sage of 
Weimar with his cosmopolitan humanism. In taking leave of his readers 
Meinecke urges the formation of ‘Goethe circles’ in every town to recapture 
something of the lofty idealism of the Augustan age. 

‘The right approach to Germany’, wrote Lord Beveridge after a recent 
visit, ‘is to treat her not as a criminal but as a hospital case needing to be 
restored to health materially and morally, not in her own interest only but 
in the interest of all her neighbours.’ That is sound advice, for no offender 
can be reformed by outlawry. “The guilt for the past rests on us,’ confesses 
Niemdller, ‘a guilt that is terrible in the eyes of men, terrible also and 
enormous in the eyes of God.’ This sentiment, however, is exceptional. It 
is not the habit of defeated nations to stand in a white sheet. The responsi- 
bility for wrong-doing is always least felt in totalitarian states where the 
individual ceases to count and has some right to say: ‘At any rate I had 
nothing to do with it.’ 

The Babylonian Captivity is over, and once again, as after the First 
World War, we have our opportunity to build, to guide, to serve. But let 
us bear in mind the limitations under which we are compelled to work. 
Decisions on issues such as frontiers, institutions, reparations can only be 
taken by the Big Four. Our direct responsibility is confined to the north- 
west corner of Germany with a population of about twenty millions. Its 
mineral wealth and industrial potential are enormous, but the factories are 
in ruins and it cannot feed itself. The most encouraging feature is the fact 
that the crowded cities of the Ruhr and the Rhineland with their numerous 
Catholic, Liberal, Sccialist and Communist voters were less attracted by the 
Nazi gospel than other areas, and that in consequence there is more chance 
for the healing philosophy of the Four Freedoms to make its way. Soon after 
Hitler’s accession to power, runs a story, Goring begged a resident in 
Cologne to let him know of anyone in the vast city who was opposed to the 
regime. The information was promised and promptly supplied by the 
dispatch of a copy of the telephone directory. For centuries the western 
marches have been more accessible to liberal breezes from beyond the 
Rhine than Prussia or Bavaria. There is in fact plenty of good material for 
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us to work on, particularly among those who grew to manhood before the 
birth of the Third Reich and those who are too young to have been cor- 
rupted by its heresies. 

Our toughest problem is the generation which reached adolescence dur- 
ing the Nazi regime, which learned nothing except what Goebbels allowed, 
which was cut off from the currents of the free world by an iron curtain, 
which accepted Gleichschaltung as an axiom of state. The eternal conflict 
between the generations, deliberately fostered by the new rulers as it had 
been cultivated elsewhere after the Bolshevist revolution and the march on 
Rome, led to family tragedies so feelingly described in Amy Buller’s Dark- 
ness over Germany. Yet even that revealing work is not a picture of unrelieved 
gloom, for many a lad, rooted in the eternal pieties, remained the captain of 
his soul. No reader of Nora Waln’s Reaching for the Stars is likely to despair 
of the Rhineland youth. Next to keeping our wards alive our first task is to 
rebuild the bridges, to let light and air into the dark places of the prison mind, 
to renew personal and academic contacts, to replenish the libraries, to trans- 
late each other’s books, to provide opportunities for catching up with the 
intellectual achievements and tendencies of the outer world. The recent 
appointment of Mr. Birley, Headmaster of Charterhouse and himself a 
teacher of history, is a welcome advance towards a partnership of endeavour. 

The most important single factor in rebuilding German cultural life should 
be found in the Universities after a thorough purge of the Nazi intruders. 
Learning and zeal for learning is certainly not extinct. In a Rectorial Address 
at Heidelberg in 1878, reprinted in his Popular Scientific Addresses, Helmholtz 
justly claimed that German universities were the freest in the world. Un- 
fortunately the principle of Lernfreiheit and Lehrfreiheit was often combined 
with a lamentable incuria in the political sphere. The Parliament of Pro- 
fessors which gathered in the Paulskirche was only possible in the pre- 
Bismarckian age, and the noble example of ‘the Géttingen Seven’ — among 
them Dahlmann and the brothers Grimm —who protested against the 
abolition of the constitution by Ernest Augustus of Hanover occurred as far 
back as 1837. On the outbreak of war in 1870 Du Bois-Reymond proudly 
defined the University of Berlin, situated opposite the palace, as the intel- 
lectual bodyguard of the House of Hohenzollern; and Treitschke, ‘the Bis- 
marck of the Chair’, whose lectures I attended in his last semester in 1895, 
carried on the tradition of academic campaigning amid the plaudits of his 
class. Bismarck’s saying: Was uns fehlt ist Zivilcourage is broadly speaking 
true. Yet Germany is not the only country in Europe to provide examples 
of what Julien Benda in a well-known work has denounced as La Trahison 
des Clercs. 

Professor Stirk’s thoughtful little book German Universities through English 
Eyes illustrates from his experiences at Breslau some of the human weaknesses 
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of academic circles. The chief is the tradition of expertise, of working in 
water-tight compartments, the scholar confining himself to his Fach, the 
politician to his politics. The type of scholar-statesman such as Leibniz, 
Goethe and Humboldt, has died out. This functional differentiation has 
become more pronounced since the death of Droysen, Sybel and Treitschke, 
Mommsen and Virchow, who took an active part in public life, though 
some scholars of the front rank, among them Hans Delbriick and Dietrich 
Schafer, Eduard Meyer and Sombart, Harnack and Trdéltsch, exchanged 
lusty blows during the closing phase of the First World War. While detach- 
ment from party cries has favoured disinterested scholarship, it has also 
narrowed the outlook of the teachers, thus weakening the sense of civic 
responsibility among the bourgeoisie which usually takes the lead in shaping 
public opinion elsewhere. That the Nazis would immediately lay hands on 
the Universities, as on the wireless, the publishing firms and the Press, was 
to be expected; hundreds of eminent scholars were ejected on racial or 
ideological grounds while others had to play for safety. Party zeal, not 
solid achievement, was the qualification for the highest posts, and the leaders 
proclaimed that the chief aim of education was to train citizens in the doc- 
trines of Mein Kampf. German youth was exhorted to think with its blood, 
in other words not to think at all, for thought is an intellectual, not a bio- 
logical process. No task is more essential or more difficult than to discover a 
sufficient number of competent teachers of modern history in the schools 
and universities who will discharge their delicate duty with reasonable 
objectivity. Yet in the long run our democratic way of life has more chance 
of being understood from the success of democratic methods than by histori- 
cal and doctrinal disquisitions. 

At the close of his latest book, published in 1946 on the eve of his death, 
The German People, their History and Civilisation from the Holy Roman Empire 
to the Third Reich, Veit Valentin, the historian of the Revolution of 1848-9, 
confesses that it is a sad time for everyone who loved ‘the good old Ger- 
many’, and attempts yet another analysis of the national character in the light 
of history. Its most striking feature, in his opinion, is the lack of balance, the 
tendency to extremes. “Power intoxicates them. Harmony in a German is 
rare. The experience of many centuries of ordeals, bloodshed, destruction; 
the atrocities of unnumbered wars, of foreign oppression, not to speak of the 
fury of Spaniards, Swedes and Frenchmen; the ugly inter-German fratricide 
of many generations — all these burden their minds and consciences . . . Ifa 
nation can become wise by its hurts, Germany ought to be in future the wisest 
nation in the world. In former times Europeans were taught to respect Ger- 
many as the nation of thinkers and poets; so Mme de Staél interpreted them 
to the Napoleonic world. In these latter days many of us experienced the 
Germans as a nation of brutes and criminals. But consider: not every German 
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of Mme de Staél’s day was a poet and thinker, and not every German of ours 
is a brute and criminal.’ Thus the old struggle will continue — the ceaseless 
conflict between the nobler and the baser elements in one of the most 
dynamic and gifted nations of the world. 

Is Germany a Hopeless Case? asked Rudolf Olden in a little book with that 
title, written in 1940 at the suggestion of Gilbert Murray and Edwyn Bevan, 
who wished the English people to be reminded of the existence of a genuinely 
liberal and peace-loving element in that country, never victorious yet never 
ceasing to struggle. The author, formerly Assistant Editor of the Berliner 
Tageblatt and Counsel for Ossietzky and other pacifists, answered the ques- 
tion in the negative. The idea of a whole people wedded to aggression, he 
argued, ignores among other factors the steady growth of the Social Demo- 
crats who in 1912, the last election in the Wilhelmian era, emerged as the 
strongest party in the Reich. To the charge that their support of the war two 
years later proves their insincerity he rejoins that they, like the rest of their 
countrymen, never believed and do not believe today that the German 
Government had initiated that conflict. To the second grave charge that 
the German people put Hitler in the saddle he replies that they never gave ‘the 
maniac’ a majority, and that his appointment as Chancellor was due to the 
combination of economic misfortunes with the intrigues of a little group of 
self-secking reactionaries who pulled the strings to which the aged President 
danced. The courageous Liberal, who was soon to be torpedoed on his way 
to America, was the last man to palliate the crimes of the movement which 
had wrecked his life or to suggest that all was well with his countrymen till 
Hitler’s shadow darkened the scene. All he asserted was that his nation was 
not to be wholly identified with its temporary masters and therefore was not 
to be dismissed as for ever beyond redemption. 

We shall never succeed in the discharge of our responsibilities if we think 
of ourselves exclusively as dispensers of assistance and advice. German 
cultural traditions are as glorious as our own, and millions resisted the brutal 
Nazi assault on the continuity of western civilisation. Our interest and our 
duty is to practise co-operation at every level in the urgent task of restoring 
Europe to the paths of sanity and peace. How many inhabitants the new 
Germany — squeezed in between the Oder and the Rhine — will contain we 
cannot at present be sure. Yet even a solid bloc of sixty million industrious 
men and women cannot be kept in political, economic and intellectual 
tutelage. Docile to excess as they have shown themselves to their own rulers 
throughout the centuries, they love alien dictation as little as any other race. 
Bread and work, shelter, warmth and clothes are the needs of the hour. Yet 
unless the ordinary citizen, above all the younger generation, feels that there 
is something to live for and that there is a reasonable prospect of his country 
regaining its place at the Round Table, there will remain a sense of 
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exasperated frustration, a spiritual vacuum, which may once again be filled 
by the seven devils of unrighteousness. Recent arrests in the British and 
American zone were a sharp warning that the trouble had begun. Unsleep- 
ing vigilance will be needed to prevent industrial no less than military 
re-armament, and after the trickery of the inter-war years we must be careful 
not to let our heart run away with our head. “The story of Allied policy 
towards Germany between the Treaty of Versailles and the National 
Socialists’ seizure of power’, writes Professor Lindley Fraser in his striking 
book Germany Between Two Wars, ‘is largely a story of ignorance, short- 
sightedness and inertia, of failure to understand the political and economic 
issues involved, of failure to remain united, above all of failure to realise the 
danger ahead. France, at least, did realise these dangers; but she was unable 
to convince her former Allies of their reality, and by herself she was power- 
less to ward them off.’ But, subject to this elementary precept of statesman- 
ship, the more we encourage our late foes to undertake the restoration of 
industry and the burden of administration, the better for us all. 

To quote Lord Beveridge again, we are likely to obtain the best results 
from the Germans ‘if we leave them free to make whatever they can and 
whatever they wish except war’. They will never learn the art of self-govern- 
ment from text-books and foreign rulers. Spoon-feeding is a necessary stage 
in convalescence, but a temporary expedient is no substitute for a long-term 
plan. That Germany has a future no student of her past can doubt, but she 
must work her passage home. The creation of a Fourth Reich, like every 
other major human enterprise, can only be approached with any hope of 
success in a spirit of co-operation and imagination, of faith, hope and charity. 
No two leaders have grasped this saving truth —a happy blend of Christian 
ethics and common sense — with deeper conviction or proclaimed it with 
greater fervour than those valiant Knights of the Spirit, the Bishop of 
Chichester and Karl Barth. To redeem and rebuild Germany we must strive 
to integrate her into a new and better Europe, combining with her and all 
other heirs of our common civilisation to apply the bitter lessons of the years 
of strife. 








MEMORIES OF RAINER MARIA RILKE 
BY FELIx BRAUN! 


As the light was failing, I returned to my inn from a long walk through the 
dense woods of Waydhofen an der Ybbs, white beneath their heavy cloak of 
snow. I sat down at a table on which there lay an evening paper and I read 
with dismay the name of Rainer Maria Rilke, for beside it was the cross 
which betokens death. It was December 26th, 1926, three weeks after the 
fifty-first birthday of the poet. 

In a memorial to Hofmannsthal, Max Mell has remarked that scarcely 
anyone today is capable of grasping how great a significance and how great 
a value attached to poetry at the turn of the century. It is true that artists 
sought beauty in the strange, in the perversely strange, in the very daemonic 
itself; but precisely those things which shocked us also roused our affection, 
and the new was valued for its own sake. A symphony by Mahler, a drawing 
by Klimt, verses of Hofmannsthal — these, on their first appearance, were 
suffused with a magical brilliance, especially to the eyes of the young man 
who suffered from the ill-concealed ambition to work such magic on his 
own. No one, I think, can conceive today what an event it was merely to 
open Stefan George’s Der siebente Ring. We revered him as the innovator, 
the purifier of lyrical diction; we admired Hofmannsthal’s richly complex 
speech, his easy mastery, his sense of the mysteriously sublime; but we loved 
Rilke’s depth, his music and his imagery. Therefore the thought that he was 
no longer a contemporary had the effect of a lasting eclipse of our private. 
world. The letters which, after his death, united friends and strangers in a 
common grief would give, could they be collected, an impression of that 
inconsolable sorrow which was reluctant, even long after the event, to admit 
the disappearance from our midst of that remarkable man. 

The exceptionally deep impression made by the figure of Rilke upon all 
who met him, has often been recorded. ‘It is my fate to have no fate;’ this 
confession, made to a woman friend, gives an inkling of a truth which was 
manifest in his appearance. It was but seldom granted to me to enjoy his 
presence but in the following the ineffaceable memory which it left has been 
recorded. Other details will be found later in my diaries. 

It was in an anthology that I first came across those wonderfully melodious 
lines which he was later to cast aside. Nothing in the whole collection 
sounded sweeter to me than those rhymes full of startling metaphors, delicate 
melodic ornament, nuances of the utmost grace. Das Buch der Bilder — even 
today it is to me the best-beloved of all his volumes of verse. Der Herbsttag — 


1 Translated from the German by C. P. Magill. 
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tirelessly I repeated those magnificent lines on my solitary walks in the 
Vienna woods. And then Das Stundenbuch — one of those experiences by 
which youth, while incapable of grasping their true essence, is enraptured. 
I read it in a kind of intoxication, carried away by the novelty of the rich 
and reverberating rhymes, the wealth of imagery, the faith, in a faithless age, 
of the poet, and I resolved, presumptuously enough, to write a review of the 
book which, although it turned out unsatisfactorily and was little more than 
an expression of empty enthusiasm, was published by the largest newspaper 
in the city. I was then a student, aged a little over twenty. I sent the cutting 
with a letter to the poet who was then living in Paris and — one day there 
lay on my table an envelope edged with black, sealed with a coat of arms 
and bearing my name and address in handwriting of singular beauty. The 
French stamp left me in no doubt that my first shock of delight was justified: 
Rainer Maria Rilke had answered me, and his first letter to me was as 
follows: 
29 Rue Cassette, Paris, VI 
June sth, 1906 
My dear Sir, 

I would have you know that I avoid, wherever I find it possible, reading 
notices and reviews of my books — but that I accept, as a thing of rare beauty 
and as an honour, a personally sincere appreciation which is addressed to me 
without thought of others. 

I took your kind words in this sense and I am well aware that this brief 
acknowledgment is small return for the sympathetic regard which you show 
towards my work; unfortunately, I have not the time to say more to you 
than these few words, behind which you will, I hope, divine the unexpressed 
thought. 

Be assured of my sincere and sympathetic regard: 

Rainer Maria Rilke 


The news that Rilke was to come to Vienna to give a reading from his 
works and to speak of Rodin filled us young writers with a degree of expecta- 
tion which can only be recaptured by one who reflects that my generation 
possessed to a particular extent the capacity for reverence. Full of curiosity 
to see the face of the man who possessed such spiritual treasures and was 
capable of transmuting them into speech, we awaited the day of the first 
lecture. The portrait of Rilke by Zwintscher was known to us; it shows him 
bearded, as he was at the time of the Russian journey, but, in the portrayal of 
the face, little of that fateful quality is conveyed, which the bust by Fritz Huf 
was later to stylise in so pure a form. I sat in the little exhibition room of 
Heller’s bookshop with perhaps a hundred others who had come to see and 
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hear the poet of Das Stundenbuch. The door at the back of the hall opened: 
a man, not very tall, dressed with studied care and still young in feature, 
entered shyly, bowed, and the lights, with the exception of the green lamp 
on the little platform, were extinguished. He stood there, Rainer Maria 
Rilke, he stood before us, he began — was he speaking? Or was he not rather 
singing? Then, abruptly, he stopped. 

His nose had most inopportunely begun to bleed and would not stop. 
There was nothing to be done: he had to withdraw. The lights came to life 
again. The spell was broken. The fact that in a city like Vienna nobody 
laughed was astonishing and could only be explained by the immediate 
respect and affection which the figure of the poet had inspired when, with 
such effect, he had made his entry. 

After a fairly long pause he reappeared and, as if nothing had happened, he 
modulated his voice to that singing tone which made Rilke’s recital of poetry 
so remarkable. Bettina Brentano relates how she stood outside Hélderlin’s 
tower and listened to his singing. So, too, did I listen. For the first time I 
heard the Neue Gedichte, which were then still in manuscript: Der Panther — 
Karoussell — Die Flamingos — every one a song. 

After the last poem had died away, many of his hearers came to him to 
thank him. To each he bowed courteously. I was last in the line, behind a 
fourteen-year-old youth whose verse Rilke valued so highly that he ex- 
changed poems with him. Then came my chance to come forward and 
introduce myself. I was too overcome to observe his face closely and 
retained little more than an impression of his modest smile and of the 
strangely colourless, thin moustache, sharply cut away in the middle and 
drooping in Chinese fashion; of his clothing I only noticed the sparkle of the 
large silver Russian cross above the high-cut waistcoat. He thanked me in 
friendly fashion for my review and I parted from him blissfully. After each 
parting from him, one felt in one’s heart a sense of happiness and a con- 
sciousness of rich endowment. 

My sister and I then heard his talk on Rodin in an overcrowded hall, or 
rather we heard only fragments because we were standing too far back. 
The clearest memory I have is of its odd conclusion. When the applause had 
died down, he asked the audience: “Well, have I given you some idea of 
Rodin?’ His own embarrassment at the embarrassed silence led him to 
repeat the question and then a lawyer saved the situation by answering for 
us all: “Yes, we have now some idea of Rodin, thanks to your interpretation.’ 

Some months later, having but recently graduated, I took up my first 
literary post as editor of a newly founded periodical entitled Erdgeist. I had 
to recruit contributors and with the temerity of youth I wrote to Rilke, 
asking him to put a manuscript at my disposal. This was his answer — so 
characteristic of the man: 
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Paris, 77, rue de Varenne 
September 12th, 1908 
My dear Sir, 

I thank you for your considerate recollection of me; at the moment I 
can do no more than bear in mind your periodical, to which you so kindly 
ask me to contribute, until a later occasion. Engaged as I am upon an under- 
taking of some magnitude," in the slow development of which I am entirely 
caught up, I have nothing which would be of immediate service to you and 
it will be some time before anything of this kind comes into being. 

The talk on Rodin appeared last year in book form (together with my 
first work on Rodin); and since then I have written nothing on the subject 
of art. 

I can thus only send you my good wishes that your work on Erdgeist 
may afford you every pleasure and satisfaction. 


Yours very sincerely 


R. M. Rilke 


When my second book of poems, Das Neue Leben, appeared, I could not 
resist the prompting of my vanity and sent a copy to Rilke. I was surprised 
and heartened to receive this answer: 


Bad Rippoldsen im Schwarzwald 
Baden 
June 21st, 1913 
Dear Mr. Felix Braun, 

It was most thoughtful of you to send me your new book, and in so 
loyal and affectionate a spirit; I take pleasure in claiming to be one of the 
oldest admirers of your work, and a wholly convinced admirer, moreover — 
of that you may rest assured. 

A fortnight ago, at some inconvenience to my plans, I had to leave 
Paris to try the air and waters here in the Black Forest for a couple of weeks; 
as a result, this letter suffered delay, but on the other hand I was enabled to 
take your book with me on my wanderings in the woods, there, in perfect 
quietude, I made its acquaintance at leisure. 

There is much beauty and confident achievement in it, much which 
touches me particularly closely; but if I am asked which poem I read with 
the deepest sense of wonder, I should tell you Verséhnung: here are verses 
sweeping in their scope yet controlled, which you yourself, each time that 
you turn to them, must surely read with a shock of happiness and delight. 


1 Probably Malte Laurids Brigge. 
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I cannot write a great deal here; please accept then my thanks for the 
gift and the giving, and all my good wishes to you. If by chance we should 
come across one another again, I should be pleased. 

Your 
R. M. Rilke 


When I read Verséhnung again today, I can surmise why it touched him. 
He must have gone through something similar himself. 


The war overtook Rilke in Germany. He too was carried away by the 
first wave of patriotic fellowship, as his Fiinf Gesdnge testify, but it was a 
momentary affair of which he was forthwith ashamed. I saw him again in 
Berlin in 1915. He was living in the Hotel Esplanade, from which I took him 
one morning to sce the poet Albrecht Schaeffer who was engaged on war 
work. On the way Rilke spoke of the war, which he deplored, of the loss 
of his small possessions in Paris, especially the letters of Eleonora Duse (of 
which, however, a large part was saved by André Gide), of Germany, which 
he did not love. When I said that the times, with their flood of refugees and 
prisoners of war, reminded me of the Migration of the Nations, he replied, 
in justified criticism, that he had no notion of what the Migration of Nations 
was like. Schaeffer greeted us joyously, and when Rilke took his seat on the 
little couch in front of us, the light gave me a clearer view of his face than 
ever before: the shattering contrast of his eyes and lips, those excessively 
large eyes, of which even the whites were tinged with a serene blue, and the 
mouth, likewise excessively large, very red and sumptuous. The thick, 
brown hair, standing on end, heightened the boyishness of his expression, 
in which there was a mingling of the ascetic and the voluptuous. From time 
to time when relating something he would throw back that delicate head of 
his, which he normally preferred to keep bowed, and then his eyes were 
everything. When he was silent, they were obscured at times by a cloudiness 
in which there lurked something Slavonic, especially when he put glasses 
to his eyes to look at a picture. 

We went out together. The talk was of Stefan George and Rilke agreed 
with Schaeffer’s assertion that he should only be read aloud. Rilke’s gait was 
that of an old man. He kept his crossed hands thrust into the sleeves of his 
winter coat; he carried them before him, hidden upon his breast, like a 
figure from the Geschichten vom lieben Gott: 


Einer, der hinter seinen Handen 
Verloren geht und wie ein Hirt.? 
1 One who bchind his hands 


Forlorn, and like a herdsman, goes. 
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—_—_ 


For some inconceivable reason he was called up in 1917 and plagued with 
drill for several weeks until Princess Marie Taxis used her influence to have 
him transferred to the War Archives Office in Vienna, where his employ- 
ment was purely nominal. At that period I saw him several times at Rodaun 
where he was living in the famous Gasthof Stelzer, next door to Hofmanns- 
thal’s house. A woman painter, a friend of his, had just completed his 
portrait and, pleased with it, he invited Franz Theodor Csokor and myself, 
who were sitting that evening in the old garden of the inn, to come and 
look at it. He had propped it up in a niche in the wall and surrounded it 
with candles. We were surprised to find what pleasure he took in our praise 
of it. 

In 1918, when I had become a reader for the publishing firm of Georg 
Miiller, in Munich, I saw him frequently, walking alone in the street, 
dejected, his hands behind his back. I knew he was suffering because he was 
unable to work. Once when I met him outside the Hofgarten, he immedi- 
ately complained that he had been forsaken by his genius. “Are you able to 
work?’ he asked me. Even today I cannot forgive myself for having assented: 
youth can be very unfeeling. He was silent. Then he said that a single line 
kept running through his mind. I shall never forget it, although it does not 
strike me as a particularly happy example: 


Ein sch6ner Wind geht eitel durch den Hain.! 


When he learnt that Georg Miiller was planning an anthology of Petrarch 
translations, he wondered whether his own could not be included. He gave 
me to understand that he would show them to me some time. 

In the publishing house there was working at this time a young woman 
who used to transcribe her strange dreams into verse. She was indeed 
strange in every sense: as she walked down the street dogs and cats would 
run up to her from afar. I had the wish that she should read out some of her 
poems to Rilke and a common acquaintance arranged a meeting at her studio, 
to which Rilke promised to come on the understanding that a certain Swiss 
poet, whose excessive analytical acumen upset him, should not be present. 
We were all assembled when the slow step was heard on the stairs, and now 
none but he occupied our minds. 

How festively that evening passed! For long the red glow of the sun, 
setting between the twin spires of the Ludwigskirche, shone through the open 
window. Tense with excitement, the girl recited her timid little verses and 
Rilke listened with tolerant appreciation. Then he told us of what he had 
seen on a journey to Ansbach. No one could tell a tale like Rilke. I had also 
been in Ansbach a short time previously and my astonishment grew with the 
tealisation that I had noticed not a single one of the things which he had 


1 A lovely wind moves idly through the grove. 
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experienced. He talked of little else than the flowers which he had encoun- 
tered in the quiet old town. His presence cast such a spell that when he rose 
to go, nobody had the temerity to accompany him. We listened as his 
departing step died away on the stairs and with but little inducement we 
should have embraced one another, for it was his nature to inspire love. 


Shortly afterwards, I received this letter: 
Ainmillerstrasse 34'" 
September 17th, 1918 
Dear Mr. Felix Braun, 
In all probability I shall be going away for a few days, three or four, 


but next week I shall arrange a time in which we might discuss whether I | 
can let you have a sonnet or two for your anthology of Petrarch translations; | 


in which, too — especially as you wish to go away again — we might once 
more have the pleasure of being together in perfect quiet. 
Till then my good wishes and most affectionate regards 
Your 


R. M. Rilke 


It was on a Sunday afternoon in autumn when I paid him my visit in his 
little flat. He was not alone. A lovely fair-haired girl was with him, and 
orange blossom stood in an alabaster vase. Rilke was such a cordial host 
that I immediately felt at my ease. His face radiant with pleasure, he showed 
me an edition of Goethe, the ‘Ausgabe letzter Hand’, which a friend had 
given him. After tea he read me his Petrarch sonnets. Again I heard that 
singing tone. The full round vowels vibrant in it were unmistakably those 
of the Prague accent. The third sonnet, which appeared to me as fine as the 
others, did not satisfy him and it is to be found neither in his collected poems 
nor in his posthumous work. He spoke at length of Petrarch, whose art he 
admired. It seemed that my presence did not weary him. I think he must 
have sensed my affection for him. Although he lived on the fourth floor, 
he insisted on accompanying me down to the street. The meeting had been 
a success and something of its quality is reflected in the letter which he sent 
me with two of his Petrarch sonnets: 

Ainmillerstrasse 34°" 
September 2oth, 1918 


Herewith, my dear Mr. Braun, what I promised you and am so glad to 
give. 

Yesterday afternoon (as indeed that earlier evening, too) has made me 
regret that during the months that you were here we did not cultivate a 
more intimate acquaintance. For this remissness I take the blame entirely 
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———————— 


upon myself— my dullness, my oppression, my inadequacy — and for this 
reason I have the more closely at heart the sincere wish for friendly meetings 
in the future. 
And so from one meeting to the next. 
Your 
R. M. Rilke 
[With two Petrarch sonnets. | 


In the spring of 1925 I saw the poet, for the last time, in Paris. As soon as 
I arrived I asked him in a long letter to contribute to a series of religious 
books which my friend Hans Prager was editing for Georg Miiller. I was 
sorely hurt when no answer came. But when it was reported to me that his 
health was not of the best, that he was scarcely able to cope with the many 
people who sought his society, I felt justified in interpreting his silence as 
in no sense personal to me. Soon after I was invited to the opening of the 
Austrian Pavilion at the World Exhibition then being held and as I passed 
through the halls with their charming décor, I saw in one of them Rilke’s 
figure, in a group of distinguished guests. I was dismayed — not because I 
resented his silence, but because I said to myself that if he caught sight of me 
he would apologize to me. I had no wish for this to happen and therefore, 
when I saw him, detach himself from those around him I avoided him. At 
the same moment a stranger hurried up to him and detained him. Rilke 
stood there, slight, frail, his head inclined forward, in the courteous attitude 
of the listener, then drew out a pocket-book, made a note, someone called 
me and I did not meet him again that evening. 

One morning a little later I was strolling in the gardens of the Tuileries. 
Perhaps it was the south wind which robbed me of that tranquillity which 
I normally enjoyed in those pleasant walks. I determined to go back to my 
pension, although I knew that my room would not yet have been tidied. 
When I entered the hall, I saw, standing with his back to me, a not very tall, 
slim, exceedingly well-dressed man who held a letter in his hand. He turned 
round: it was none other than Rilke! With happy surprise I greeted him, 
but had now after all to accept the apology which I had wanted to prevent; 
he had, indeed, even brought a letter with him in case he should not meet 
me and now handed it to me. I was excessively pleased that he had come, 
which heightened my embarrassment, and it was to blame for my failure 
to detain him when lunch was later announced; indeed, it never occurred 
to me to miss my lunch. I shall never forgive myself for this piece of 
distracteduess. Since my room had not, I found, been tidied, we sat down 
in the hall and I shall never forget the almost exaggerated courtesy with 
which he made way for a lady, pronouncing, as he bowed, the word: 
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‘M-Madame!’ with strong initial emphasis. The conversation turned on 
Paris. I called it his town and he accepted the attribute, although he 
admitted that this time he did not feel so completely at his ease; he spoke of 
the nationalism of the French, of which I had been made conscious by 
certain hostile references to Germany, but he preferred to regard it as 
exceptional; he had much to say about recent French poetry, about Radiguet 
and his friends whom he greatly liked and, in this connection, about his own 
Malte Laurids Brigge. ‘It is of lasting value, that book, is it not?’ he said, his 
blue eyes lighting up in boyish fashion. He mentioned with a certain 
complacency that nobody in Paris took him for a German but that almost 
everybody assumed he was Scandinavian. His conversation was in no sense 
different from his style: in both he strove for totality of expression. If, on 
reading his letters, one is struck with wonder at the way in which he will 
carry the expression of a thought to its uttermost limit, one should remember 
that it was not otherwise with his conversation. It was not from 
aesthetic deliberation, but because the particular nature of his being was 
to apply the formative impulse to everything. Even in one of those last 
pencilled letters, written when he was mortally ill, he attempted to give 
creative form to the fact of illness. It moved to tears a graphologist to whom 
it was shown. Before he went, he referred to my request, which he refused. 
‘Nothing Catholic can be expected of me now,’ he asserted, but then added 
that he might perhaps attempt the portrait of a woman martyr. He himself 
suggested that we should meet again. “You will soon have a card from me,’ 
he said as he took his leave. I can still almost feel his hand in mine. I followed 
him with my eyes as he walked with unhurried step up the short Rue Saint 
Thomas. I had no idea that I should not see Rainer Maria Rilke again. 

Then I opened his letter and read it. I was deeply moved. Its exemplary 
humility touched me then and even today puts me to shame! 


Hotel Foyot 
33, rue de Tournon 
VJeme 
May 17th (Sunday) 
Dear Mr. Felix Braun, 

Despite the fact that my eyes are not very reliable at a distance, I am 
fairly sure that I recognised you, the day before yesterday, in the Austrian 
Pavilion at the Exhibition: involved in conversation as I was, I could not at 
the time find an opportunity to approach you, and was then detained, by the 
presence of M. Painlevé himself, longer than I liked; later (I looked about 
me everywhere) you were no longer there. But you are still in Paris. That 
consoles me for an altogether unpardonable lapse of memory, for which | 
can now beg your indulgence by word of mouth. The fact is that your kind 
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letter was simply forgotten. When it arrived I was suffering from the effects 
of a kind of influenza, capable of nothing. Then my large correspondence, 
neglected letter by letter, gradually piled up on top of your communication 
which I brought to light again only yesterday! 

Forgive me! 

It is not in my old Paris that you find me; I am struggling against a 
press of engagements and, after four years of perfect solitude, I find myself 
wretchedly incompetent and full of indecision in meeting the demands which 
overwhelm me from all sides. 

But I am none the less anxious that, if I do not find you today, we should 
arrange a meeting. And, please, be so kind as to give me your absolution in 
advance! 


Cordially yours 
R. M. Rilke 


APPENDIX 


(Below will be found in the original German the letters of Rilke translated 
in the preceding article.) 


I 
29, Rue Cassette, Paris, VI¢ 
5 Juni 1906 
Verehrter Herr, 

Sie miissen wissen, dass ich es vermeide, wo es irgend geht, Anzeigen 
und Besprechungen meiner Biicher zu lesen — ; dass ich aber eine pers6nlich 
aufrichtige Zustimmung, die auf mich zukommt, ohne an Andere zu denken, 
als etwas selten Sch6nes aufnehme und in Ehren halte. 

So habe ich Ihre guten Worte empfangen, und ich weiss wohl, dass 
dieser kurze Dank die Zuneigung, die sie meiner Arbeit erweisen, nicht im 
Gleichgewicht halt; nur habe ich leider keine Zeit, Ihnen mehr als diese 
wenigen Worte zu sagen, hinter denen Sie —so hoffe ich — Unausgespro- 
chenes erkennen werden. 

Seien Sie meiner aufrichtigen Sympathie gewiss: 


Rainer Maria Rilke 


Paris, 77, rue de Varenne 
am 12. Sept. 1908 


Sehr verehrter Herr, 
ich danke Ihnen fiir Ihre aufmerksame Erinnerung; im Moment kann 
ich mir leider nur Ihre Zeitschrift, zu der Sie mich so freundlich auffordern, 
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vormerken fiir spater. Mit grésseren Arbeiten beschiaftigt und ganz gebun- 
den an ihre langsame Entwicklung, hab ich nichts zeitfallig Verwendbares, 
und es wird auch nicht sobald etwas solches entstehen, — 

Der Vortrag iiber Rodin erschien noch im vorigen Jahr in Buchform 
(mit meiner ersten Rodin-Arbeit vereinigt); und seitdem hab ich nichts 
Kunstbetrachtendes geschrieben. 

So hab ich nur den guten Wunsch Ihnen zu schicken, dass die Tatigkeit 
am ‘Erdgeist’ Ihnen recht zur Freude und Befriedigung ausfallen mége. 

Ihr ganz ergebener 


R. M. Rilke 


Il 


Bad Rippoldsen im Schwarzwald, Baden 
am 21. Juni 1913 
Lieber Herr Felix Braun, 

es war sehr herzlich von Ihnen, mir Ihr neues Buch zu schicken und dies 
auf so treue, licbreiche Art zu tun; ich freue mich, einer der iltesten Freunde 
Ihrer Arbeit zu sein und bin es auch mit aller Ueberzeugung —, das diirfen 
Sie mir glauben. 

Vor vierzehn Tagen musste ich, ziemlich gegen meine Plane, Paris 
verlassen, um es hier, im Schwarzwald, ein Paar Wochen lang mit der Luft 
und den Quellen zu versuchen: das hat Aufschub iiber diesen Brief gebracht, 
aber es hat mir andererseits erméglicht, Ihr Buch auf meinen Wegen in die 
Walder mitzunehmen; dort habe ich es, recht im Stillen, nach und nach 
kennen gelernt. 

Es ist viel Schénes und zuverlassig Gewonnenes darin, manches, was 
mir besonders nahe liegt; soll ich aber sagen, welches Gedicht ich mit dem 
stirksten Erstaunen gelesen habe, so nenne ich Ihnen die ‘Vers6hnung’: gross 
ausgreifende und doch beherrschte Strophen, die Ihnen selbst sicher jedesmal, 
wenn Sie sie aufschlagen, ein froher, gliicklicher Schrecken sind. 

Ich kann nicht viel schreiben hier; haben Sie also Dank ftir Gabe und 
Gegebensein, und alle meine Wiinsche ftir Sie. Fiigte sich einmal ein Wieder- 
sehen da oder dort: ich wiirde mich freuen. 


Ihr 
R. M. Rilke 


IV 
Ainmillerstrasse 34%” 
am 17. September 1918 
Lieber Herr Felix Braun, 
aller Wahrscheinlichkeit nach, werde ich nun ein paar Tage fort sein, 
drei oder vier, aber in der niachsten Woche richte ich mir eine Stunde ein, 
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in der sich besprechen lasst, ob ich Ihnen ein Sonett oder zwei ftir Ihre 
Sammlung von Petrarca-Uebertragungen iiberlassen kann —; in der wir 
auch — besonders da Sie wieder fortwollen — noch einmal recht ruhig und 
erfreulich beisammen sein k6nnen. 
Bis dahin Griisse und den herzlichsten Hindedruck 
Ihr 


R. M. Rilke 


Ainmillerstrasse 34‘¥ 
am 20. September 1918 
Hier, mein lieber Herr Braun, das Zugesagte und gern Gegebene. 
Der gestrige Nachmittag hat mich (wie schon friiher jene Abendstunde) 
bedauern lassen, dass wir uns in den Monaten Ihres Hierseins nicht mehr 
Gemeinsamkeit geschaffen haben. Indem ich mir — meiner Stumpfheit, 
Schwere, Unfahigkeit — die Schuld an diesem Versiumnis ganz zuschreiben 
muss, liegt mir der Wunsch nach kiinftigen guten Begegnungen umso naher 
und herzlicher. 
Und so von Mal zu Mal. 
Ihr 


R. M. Rilke 


[Mit zwei Petrarca-Sonetten. | 


VI 
Hotel Foyot 
33, rue de Tournon 
V[éme 
am 17. May (Sonntag) 
Lieber Herr Felix Braun, 

Trotz meines im Entfernten nicht sehr sicheren Auges, bin ich ziemlich 
gewiss, Sie, vorgestern, im dsterreichischen Pavillon der Exposition erkannt 
zu haben: im Gesprich, konnte ich mich nicht sofort zu Ihnen aufmachen, 
war dann sogar durch M. Painlevé’s Anwesenheit linger, als mir lieb war, 
an meinem Platze festgehalten; spater (ich sah mich tiberall um) waren Sie 
nicht mehr da. Aber Sie sind noch in Paris. Das tréstet mich iiber eine ganz 
und gar unentschuldbare Vergesslichkeit, ftir die ich nun miindlich Ihre 
Nachsicht erbitten kann. Ihr guter Brief ist namlich wirklich einfach ver- 
gessen gewesen: da er eintraf, litt ich unter den Folgen einer Art Grippe, 
unfahig zu allem. Dann hatte sich, nach und nach, eine zahlreiche, Brief 


' ftir Brief, vernachlissigte Correspondenz iiber Ihr Schreiben gehauft, das ich 


nun erst gestern ans Licht holte! 
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Verzeihen Sie mir! 

Es ist nicht mein Paris von einst, in dem Sie mich finden; ich kaimpfe 
gegen ein Gedring von Verabredungen und bin, nach vier Jahren vollkom- 
menster Einsamkeit, heillos ungeschickt und voller Widerruf im Bewiltigen 
des Zuvielen, das sich von allen Seiten anbietet. 

Nun liegt mir aber daran, dass wir, falls ich Sie heute nicht finde, eine 
Begegnung verabreden. Und, bitte, Ihre freundliche Absolution zuvor! 


Herzlich 
Thr 
R. M. Rilke 
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MOABITER SONETTE VON ALBRECHT HAUSHOFER: 
Translated by Ernst Feise 


(Reprinted from the Neue Rundschav of January 1946. By kind permission 
of Mr. Knauth and the proprietors.) 


1 Albrecht Haushofer, geographer, son of the famous geopolitician Carl Haushofer, was accused of 
participation in the plot against Hitler and imprisoned in Moabit. Holding in his hand a bundle of 
sonnets he was shot with seven others by the Nazis just before the Russians entered Berlin. The suicide 
of Carl Haushofer was recently reported. 
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I 
IN FESSELN 


Fiir den, der nachtlich in ihr schlafen soll, 

So kahl die Zelle schien, so reich an Leben 
Sind ihre Winde. Schuld und Schicksal weben 
Mit grauen Schleiern ihr Gewélbe voll. 


Von allem Leid, das diesen Bau erfiillt, 

Ist unter Mauerwerk und Eisengittern 

Ein Hauch lebendig, ein geheimes Zittern, 
Das andrer Seelen tiefe Not enthiillt. 


Ich bin der erste nicht in diesem Raum, 
In dessen Handgelenk die Fessel schneidet, 
An dessen Gram sich fremder Wille weidet. 


Der Schlaf wird Wachen wie das Wachen Traum. 
Indem ich lausche, spiir ich durch die Wande 
Das Beben vieler briiderlicher Hinde. 
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I 
IN CHAINS 


To him who is to sleep here night by night 
The cell seemed bare, but now its walls retrieve 
Life’s fullness: guilt and fate begin to weave 


And spread grey veils up to its vaulted height. 


From all the grief entombed here in these holes 
There is, below the masonry and grills, 

A breath alive that with mysterious thrills 
Reveals the deep distress of other souls. 


I’m not the first one in this lonely cell 
Whose wrist the chafe of iron fetter bleeds, 
Upon whose grief a wilful rancour feeds. 


Sleep turns to waking, waking casts a spell: 
For, listening, I feel, as walls unfold, 
That brothers’ hands grasp mine in trembling hold. 
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NAECHTLICHE BOTSCHAFT 


Noch andre Botschaft rieselt aus der Nacht 
In meines Wesens kaum bewusste Schichten. 
Im Wellengang von Ténen und Gesichten 
Wird mir von Toten letzter Sinn gebracht. 


Zu deuten das Gefiihlte bleibt versagt. 
Die Toten rufen uns auf eigne Weise 

Mit Klaingen wie von einer Sternenreise — 
Nur eines weiss ich, da der Morgen tagt: 


So wenig in den stoffgebundnen Reichen, 
Seit Sch6pfertum im Sonnenkreis began, 
Ein Kérnchen Staub verloren gehen kann, 


So wenig darf ein Seelenhauch entweichen. 
Wohin er weht — wenn er dem Leib entflieht — 
Die Frage scheut, wer keine Grenze sieht. 
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MESSAGE OUT OF THE NIGHT 


Still other tidings trickle out of night 

Into scarce conscious regions of my heart, 
Ultimate Wisdom, which the dead impart 
In alternating waves of sound and sight. 


To scan what thus we sense remains denied. 
The dead commune with us in their own mode, 
In melodies as from a star’s abode — 

When morning dawns, this wisdom will abide: 


As little as in this our earthly sphere 
Since it evolved from a creator’s hand 
May there be lost the smallest grain of sand, 


No breath of soul may ever disappear. 
Whither it goes when from its body torn — 
He shuns to question who perceives no bourn. 
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DIE WAECHTER 


Die Wachter, die man unsrer Haft gestellt, 
Sind brave Burschen. Bauerliches Blut. 
Herausgerissen aus der Dérfer Hut 

In eine fremde, nicht verstandne Welt. 


Sie sprechen kaum. Nur ihre Augen fragen 
Zuweilen stumm, als ob sie wissen wollten, 
Was ihre Herzen nie erfahren sollten, 

Die schwer an ihrer Heimat Schicksal tragen. 


Sie kommen aus den ostlichen Bereichen 
Der Donau, die der Krieg schon ausgezehrt. 
Ihr Stamm ist tot. Ihr Hab und Gut verheert. 


Noch warten sie vielleicht auf Lebenszeichen. 
Sie dienen still. Gefangen — sind auch sie. 
Ob sie’s begreifen? Morgen? Spater? Nie: 
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THE GUARDS 


The guards by whom these prison grounds are manned 
Are honest lads, of peasants bred and born, 

From sheltered life in native village torn 

Into a world they do not understand. 


They hardly speak. Their eyes but supplicate 
Sometimes in silence, waiting for the blow, 

Which simple hearts like theirs should never know, 
Bowed with the burden of their homeland’s fate. 


They came from fertile East-Danubian loam, 
Now by the war long wasted and left void. 
Their tribe is dead, their hearths and homes destroyed. 


Perhaps they're waiting for a word from home. 
They serve in silence, captives too. Will ever 
They understand? Tomorrow? Later? Never? 
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GEFAEHRTEN 


Als ich in dunkles Traumen heut versank, 

Sah ich die ganze Schar voriiberziehn: 

Die Yorck und Moltke, Schulenburg, Schwerin, 
Die Hassel, Popitz, Helferich und Planck — 


Nicht einer, der des eignen Vorteils dachte — 
Nicht einer, der geftihlter Pflichten bar, 

In Glanz und Macht, in tédlicher Gefahr, 
Nicht um des Volkes Leben sorgend wachte. 


Den Weggefahrten gilt ein langer Blick: 
Sie hatten alle Geist und Rang und Namen, 
Die gleichen Ziels in diese Zellen kamen — 


Und ihrer aller wartete der Strick. 
Es gibt wohl Zeiten, die der Irrsinn lenkt. 
Dann sind’s die besten K6pfe, die man henkt. 
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COMRADES 


Today when I was deep in dreaming sunk, 

I saw the whole procession here convene: 
Moltke and Yorck, Schulenburg and Schwerin, 
And Hassel, Popitz, Helferich and Planck — 


Not one who would have slighted obligation, 
Intent on gain, none who in perilous fight, 

In splendour and command, night after night 
Did not with anxious care wake for his nation. 


The fellow comrades held my lingering eye: 
They all were gifted and had rank and name 
Who to these cells with equal purpose came, 


And all of them were destined here to die. 
In times like these when madmen reign and plot 
The best are chosen for the hangman’s knot. 
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DER VATER 


Ein tiefes Marchen aus dem Morgenland 
Erzihlt uns, dass die Geister b6ser Macht 
Gefangensitzen in des Meeres Nacht, 
Versiegelt von besorgter Gotteshand, 


Bis einmal im Jahrtausend wohl das Gliick 
Dem einen Fischer die Entscheidung gonne, 
Der die Gefesselten entsiegeln kénne, 

Wirft er den Fund nicht gleich ins Meer zuriick. 


Fiir meinen Vater war das Los gesprochen. 
Es lag einmal in seines Willens Kraft, 
Den Dimon heimzustossen in die Haft. 


Mein Vater hat das Siegel aufgebrochen. 
Den Hauch des Bésen hat er nicht gesehn, 
Den Damon liess er in die Welt entwehn. 
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MY FATHER 


A pregnant tale of Eastern fairyland 

Tells us that wicked spirits by God’s might 
Are held as captives in the deepest night 

Of Ocean, sealed by His own guardian hand. 


Once in a thousand years a fisher may, 
Finding the fateful bottle in his net, 

Be granted the decision: should he set 
The spirit free or throw his catch away. 


So to my father came that hour’s appeal: 
One time the chance lay in his bosom’s fold 
To push the demon back into his hold. 


My father chose to break the fateful seal; 
Blind to the cloud of evil he unfurled, 
He let the demon waft into the world. 
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6 
SCHULD 


Ich trage leicht an dem, was das Gericht 
Mir Schuld benennen wird: an Plan und Sorgen. 
Verbrecher ware ich, hatt ich ftir das Morgen 
Des Volkes nicht geplant aus eigner Pflicht. 


Doch schuldig bin ich. Anders, als Ihr denkt! 
Ich musste friiher meine Pflicht erkennen, 

Ich musste scharfer Unheil Unheil nennen — 
Mein Urteil hab ich viel zu lang gelenkt . . . 


Ich klage mich in meinem Herzen an. 
Ich habe mein Gewissen lang betrogen, 
Ich hab mich selbst und andere belogen — 


Ich kannte friih des Jammers ganze Bahn — 
Ich hab gewarnt — nicht hart genug und klar! 
Und heute weiss ich, was ich schuldig war. .. . 
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GUILT 


I carry lightly what the court of law 

Will call my guilt: my plans of hope and sorrow. 
A criminal — had I not for the morrow 

Of my own people planned what right I saw. 


But I am guilty — not, though, as you think! 
My duty I should long have recognised, 
Should have as evil evil stigmatised — 

Too long have I but tarried at the brink. 


I do accuse myseif in my own soul. 
My guilty conscience I have long defied, 
To others and myself the truth denied — 


I knew that misery was path and goal; 
1 did warn, but my voice was faint and low, 
And what I should have done, today I know. ... 
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UNTERGANG 


Wie hért man leicht von fremden Untergingen, 
Wie tragt man schwer des eignen Volkes Fall! 
Vom Fremden ist’s ein ferner Widerhall, 

Im Eignen ist’s ein lautes Todesdringen. 


Ein Todesdrangen aus dem Hass geboren, 
In Rachetrotz und Uebermut gezeugt — 
Nun wird getilgt, gebrochen und gebeugt, 
Und auch das Beste geht im Sturz verloren. 


Dass diesesVolk die Siege nicht ertrug — 
Die Miihlen Gottes haben schnell gemahlen. 
Wie furchtbar muss es nun den Rausch bezahlen. 


Es war so hart, als es die andern schlug, 
So taub fiir seiner Opfer Todesklagen — 
Wie mag es nun das Opfer-Sein ertragen. . . . 
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DOOM 


We hear of strangers’ doom with easy breath; 
How hard to bear is our own nation’s fall! 
Of strangers — it is but an echoing call; 

In ours — it is a struggle unto death. 


A struggle unto death which, born from hate, 
Begot in vengeance and in haughty pride, 
Destroys and breaks and humbles in its stride, 
And in the fall is lost what’s good and great. 


Why could it not bear victory, this nation? 
The mills of God ground surely and ground fast. 
What price to pay for its intoxication! 


It was so harsh — the others stood aghast — 
So deaf to every victim’s agony! 
How will it now endure — victim to be. ... 
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DEM ENDE ZU 


Die Stimmen, die von aussen uns erreichen, 
Sind schrill und heiser. Geiferndes Erschrecken 
Verrat der Hinkende. Die andern recken 

Mit hohlem Schrei die toten Siegeszeichen. 


Das Ende wittern selbst erprobte Toren. 
Doch kann der Krieg nicht enden dieses Mal, 
Bis kein Gefreiter mehr, kein General 
Behaupten darf, er ware nicht verloren. 


Was half es, dass der wagende Verstand 
Die Rechnung fiihrte bis zum letzten Schluss! 
Der Wahn begreift nur, was er ftihlen muss! 


Der Wahn allein war Herr in diesem Land. 
In Leichenfeldern schliesst ein stolzer Lauf, 
Und Elend, unermessbar, steigt herauf. 
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NEARING THE END 


The voices coming to us from without 

Are shrill and hoarse. The clubfooted betrays 
His slavering terror, and the others raise 

The faded trophies with an empty shout. 


Even to the fool the end seems not too far. 
But fighting cannot stop this time until 
No corporal can say, no general 

Maintain again: we did not lose this war. 


Of what avail the clever calculation 
Which squared accounts unto the very last? 
Delusion grasps but what it’s made to feel. 


Delusion was the lord who ruled this nation. 
In graveyards ends its course so proud and fast, 
With misery, unmeasured, at its heel. 
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ZEIT 


Ich traume viel bei Nacht und viel bei Tag. 
Die Zeit ist ohne Wert, ich kann vergessen, 
Der Stunde wie der Woche Gang zu messen, 
Wenn ich mich nicht auf sie besinnen mag. 


Doch wittern auch die Triumer wohl die Zeit — 
Erwach ich dann vom Dienstgeklirr der Schliissel, 
Vom Mittagsruf nach meiner Suppenschiissel 
Und raffe mich zum Taglichen bereit: 


Dann weiss ich aus den Traumen aufgestért, 
Wie einer ftihlt in seinen letzten Stunden, 
Der an ein ruderloses Boot gebunden, 


Den Fall des Niagara tosen hért. 
Die Wasser schlagen an des Bootes Rand, 
Sie str6men rasch. Gebunden ist die Hand. 
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TIME 


I dream by night and also dream by day. 
Time has no value, and I can forget 

To measure hour and week as slow they tread 
If from their course I turn my thoughts away. 


But even dreamers sense the trickling sand — 
And when I waken from the rattling sound 
Of keys, the soup bowl of the keeper’s round, 
And straighten to the every day demand, 


I know, from dreams awakened to my chore, 
How one, perchance, in his last hours may feel 
Who, fettered down on to a helmless keel, 


Hears from afar Niagara’s thundering roar. 
The waves are pounding up on either side. 


They're rushing madly. And his hands are tied. 











MAIN TRENDS IN GERMAN LITERATURE TODAY 


By Huco F. GARTEN 


THE twelve years of the Third Reich have made on the intellectual life of 
Germany an impact probably unique in European history. There have been 
revolutions and violent transformations of the entire life of a people before. 
The nearest parallels are, perhaps, the Puritan and the French Revolutions. 
Both transformed, concurrently with the social fabric, the spiritual life of 
a nation. Both were superseded by what looked like the re-establishment of 
the old order. But in cither case, after the inevitable initial reaction, there 
took place a reconciliation, a kind of synthesis of the two antagonistic 
currents of thought — after the Restoration in England, and after 1815 in 
France. No similar development can be visualized in Germany after the 
Nazi upheaval. For the Nazi Revolution was in its very essence anti- 
intellectual; and almost the entire intelligentsia was obliterated, or driven 
out by its violent impact. Of course, a considerable number of writers 
remained and tried, in their various ways, to come to terms with the all- 
powerful dogma of the Nazi creed. 

We are thus confronted with two antagonistic trends of German thought 
and writing, one outside and one inside the country. The cleavage, which 
the conflict of this last decade widened into an open gulf, was fundamentally 
inherent in the political and ideological history of Germany during the past 
century. To grasp its full import, we would have to go back as far as 1848, 
or even to 1815. It may suffice to recall the fact that since the first half of the 
nineteenth century, two distinct trends marked German thought, in close 
conjunction with the political development — one liberal, the other conserva- 
tive. In the field of literature, too, we can discern a nationalist line supporting 
Prussian conservatism and, after 1871, the new Bismarckian Empire, and a 
liberal line standing in more or less pronounced opposition. This opposition 
assumed a critical attitude towards the spirit by which the Prusso-German 
Empire was pervaded. Sharpened by the newly arising socialist theory, it 
gained in momentum in the shape of the Naturalistic Movement of the 
‘nineties which assailed hourgeois society and militarism, the two pillars of 
the German State. But it was only during the First World War that this 
antagonistic literature adopted an outspoken revolutionary attitude. It was 
fully released by the Revolution of 1918 in which it saw the fulfilment of its 
dreams and aspirations. 

This, I am fully aware, is a very rough and simplified picture and blurs the 
manifold cross-currents and numberless nuances of individual achievement. 
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But it may serve to illuminate that deep conflict of the German mind which 
the National Socialist upheaval brought to a climax. 

Of the representative writers who had their roots in the pre-1914 world, 
three of the most prominent died shortly before or during the fateful year 
of 1933: Rilke in 1926, Hofmannsthal in 1929, and Stefan George in 1933. 
Widely as they differ in their individual forms and purposes, these three 
have several basic features in common. In spirit they all belong to the same 
generation; they came to the fore in the early ‘nineties, and recognised their 
poetic mission to be the suppression of realism by a new emphasis on the 
spiritual and transcendental forces in man. Rilke’s timeless and intensely 
personal world was furthest removed from the political and social issues of 
the day. Hofmannsthal, on the other hand, occupies a special position as 
the last great exponent of the Austrian Empire whose rich and ancient lustre 
radiates from his works, and from whose fading image he drew his inspiration 
even after it had perished. Stefan George alone lived long enough to turn 
his back on Germany and to make it clear that the Nazi creed had nothing 
in common with his own life-long efforts towards a spiritual regeneration. 
Stefan George, it is true, is deeply involved in the ideological struggle 
preceding the Nazi revolution. He aspired, through the medium of his 
poetry as well as his dominating personality, to a position far exceeding 
that of a ‘poet’, but encompassing ethical, educational and ideological issues. 
Both Nazis and anti-Nazis claimed him as one of their pre-eminent spokes- 
men. His ‘circle’ provided fervent apostles for both sides. There can be no 
doubt that much of George’s terminology, indeed, of his fundamental 
concepts, lent itself easily to corruption by the Nazi creed — his mystical 
conception of the ‘Fiihrer’, his glorification of the ‘great personalities’ in 
history, his worship of the irrational and the heroic. On the other hand, 
the mass-appeal and crude materialism of Nazidom was diametrically 
opposed to his intensely aristocratic attitude, imbued with the noblest 
traditions of the humanistic spirit. The case of Stefan George evinces clearly 
that tragic ambiguity of the German mind, capable of soaring flight into the 
pure realm of the spirit as of utter self-destruction. 

Two of the most eminent writers of the pre-war generation, however, 
lived on — Thomas Mann and Gerhart Hauptmann. Closely though they 
were linked by personal ties and in their mental constitution, they took 
opposite roads: Thomas Mann went into exile; Gerhart Hauptmann 
remained in Germany. 

Their opposite paths could not be anticipated from their previous develop- 
ment. Both had been deeply steeped in the humanistic tradition, both had 
opposed more or less vigorously the shallow bombast of Wilhelminian 
Germany, both had stood out, after the First World War, as the representa- 
tive literary figures of a renewed and democratic Germany. The fact that 
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the one yielded to the evil powers that took possession of the country in 
1933, while the other evaded and challenged them vigorously, may be 
attributed to personal circumstances rather than to intellectual decision, 
Hauptmann was at that time a septuagenarian; he was, with the very 
essence of his being, deeply rooted in the German soil, whereas Mann, a 
more rational and cosmopolitan type, tended rather to the West. The fateful 
parting of the ways was, ultimately, a matter of character. 

It is too early to judge without bias the public utterances Hauptmann 
made in favour of the Nazi regime, while it lasted. This much is certain 
that his entire life-work is opposed to its doctrines. The Second World 
War saw him immersed in the timeless realm of humanistic classicism. He 
revived the great subjects of Greek mythology in a cycle of dramas com- 
prising Iphigenie in Aulis, Agamemnons Tod, Elektra and Iphigenie in Delphi; 
he delved into Goethe’s domain in a novel Mignon. At the age of 83, he 
lived to witness the total eclipse of his country which he survived by just 
one year. He died in June 1946 in his house in the Silesian mountains. At 
his graveside there spoke, apart from a German friend, a Polish mayor and 
a colonel of the Russian army. 

The course Thomas Mann took was undoubtedly more honourable. Like 
Hauptmann, he was reared in the humanistic spirit, in its intrinsically 
German blend. However, his domain being the novel and the literary essay, 
he was more susceptible to the impact of Western Europe. The conflict be- 
tween German and Western thought was the essence of that penetrating 
personal confession, Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen, written under the 
impact of the First War, which was often held up against him when he later 
wholeheartedly supported the democratic Republic. This book aimed, it is 
true, at a vindication of the German case; but on the highest intellectual 
plane. Only someone who had so deeply explored, and so fully assimilated 
the essence of the German mind, in its most noble and perilous manifesta- 
tions, had the means fully to recognise its pitfalls. Thomas Mann’s conver- 
sion, under the shock of defeat, to a fervent apostle of German democracy is 
certainly one of the most impressive instances of intellectual self- discipline. 
This conversion yielded as its first fruit his great oration Von deutscher 
Republik (1922). With the inimitable blend of profound sincerity and subtle 
irony peculiar to him, Mann tried to prove, in the face of dissentient 
youth among his audience, that the idea of democracy was in fact deeply 
ingrained in German thought. Significantly, this speech was dedicated to 
Gerhart Hauptmann whom he acclaimed as ‘der wahre K6nig der Republik’. 
The signal document of Mann’s struggle for the re-orientation of his nation 
in the democratic spirit is undoubtedly his novel Der Zauberberg, published 
in 1924. It is an Erzieltngsroman in the classical German tradition. That is to 
say, it depicts the evolution of an individual, as he passes through temptations 
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and adventures of the mind and the body, towards a spiritual goal. 
Hans Castorp, the inexperienced young man who comes to Davos to visit 
a friend for three weeks, and stays seven years, is something like an imper- 
sonation of the German soul, impressionable and fluctuating, ready to follow 
either way, towards salvation or damnation. As he stands in the cross-fire 
of his two pedagogues, the humanitarian democrat and the fanatic advocate 
of violence and death, he matures intellectually and morally. When the 
controversy reaches its climax, and the two adversaries face one another 
with pistols in their hands, the fanaticist suddenly turns the weapon on him- 
self — a symbol of striking and, if one wishes, prophetic poignancy. The hero 
wakes from his pedagogic seclusion to follow his country’s call to war. We 
leave him as he stumbles across the shell-torn fields of Flanders, with but 
little chance of surviving the holocaust. “Wird auch aus diesem Weltfest des 
Todes’ — the author ends with a question — ‘auch aus der schlimmen Fieber- 
brunst . . . einmal die Liebe steigen?’ This book, if any, is the pre-eminent 
literary testament of the Weimar Republic. 

At the crucial turning-point of 1933, Thomas Mann took the hard road 
of emigration. He continued his humanist struggle for democracy in exile, 
first in Switzerland, then in America. He came to be regarded as something 
like the rallying-point of the German intellectual emigrés. Untiringly, in 
addresses to his hosts and in broadcasts to his own people, he fought in the 
cause of liberty. Along with his political activity which, fundamentally, was 
alien to his tranquil mind, he pursued his creative literary work. He com- 
pleted his comprehensive revival of the Biblical Joseph story; he delved into 
the province of the spirit in which his mind had been reared, that of German 
humanism, and wrote Lotte in Weimar, that delightful paraphrase on the 
intimate life-story of the ageing Goethe. In spite of his profound and painful 
attachment to Germany, he has announced, with well-founded arguments, 
his intention not to return to his country —a decision which has caused a 
violent controversy in the German Press during recent months. 

Another prominent survivor of the German catastrophe is Hermann 
Hesse who has recently been awarded by the Nobel Prize. He was spared 
the crucial alternative in 1933, having set up his home in Switzerland since 
the First Great War. From here he watched with sorrow the violent up- 
heavals of his country. Essentially a lyricist and a Remanticist, he devoted 
his life-work, apart from some melodious and heart-felt poetry, to the novel. 
But his novels, too, are of the introverted, romantic type. From his very 
beginnings, Hesse developed the pattern of the Entwicklungsroman; his 
numerous novels are as many variations of a single theme — a man’s develop- 
ment, his adventures in the spirit and the flesh, his struggle against the evil in 
the world and within his own self, his eventual failure or self-fulfilment. 
This theme he elaborated on an ever-widening scale, from his early lyrical 
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narratives, set in his native Swabia, to those of his latter period, Demian, Der 
Steppenwolf, Narziss und Goldmund. In all his writings, there is the under- 
lying conflict between a sensuous joy in the simple charms of life, in nature, 
in love, in wine, and an untiring quest for spiritual perfection. In his latter 
phase, Hesse turned more and more to the East, to Indian and Buddhist 
legend, to find salvation from the strife and turmoil of the Western world. 
His last comprehensive work, Das Glasperlenspiel, elaborates the idea of a 
‘pedagogic province’, as Goethe visualised it in the novel of his old age, 
Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre. Here, Hesse tries to find an answer to the 
pressing problems of our epoch in the Utopian vision of a select spiritual 
circle, a kind of monastic order, which strives to re-establish the values lost 
in the chaos of the present day. 

So far I have dealt with the exponents of the older generation only, that 
is, with authors whose mental frame was formed in the pre-1914 era, and 
who experienced the Republic in full maturity. The 1918 Revolution itself 
was carried by a new wave of writers who had emerged during the cataclysm 
of the First Great War. They created a style of writing well adapted to 
what they had to say — Expressionism. Their literary forms were chiefly 
the drama and poetry, since these seemed best suited to the impetuous 
message they had to convey. Only a few have gained a reputation abroad — 
Ernst Toller, Franz Werfel, Georg Kaiser; to these must be added Walter 
Hasenclever, Reinhard Goering, Fritz von Unruh. Several of these started 
with an anti-war play, written under the immediate impact of the War: 
Ernst Toller with Die Wandlung, Unruh with Ein Geschlecht, Reinhard 
Goering with Seeschlacht. It was from their midst that the revolutionary 
drama emanated, accompanying and propagating the political upheaval that 
followed the War: Georg Kaiser’s Gas, Ernst Toller’s Masse Mensch and Die 
Maschinenstiirmer, Hasenclever’s topical adaptation of Antigone — to mention 
only the most prominent achievements. 

However, the revolutionary impetus subsided long before the end of the 
Republic. The flame of Expressionism quickly burned itself out, making 
way for a renewal of more realistic forms. The development the individual 
writers underwent marked the change of mood characteristic of Germany 
in the middle ‘twenties. Some ceased writing altogether, others renounced 
their revolutionary mission and turned to production for mere entertainment, 
or to subject-matter unrelated to current issues. Only a few (among them 
Ernst Toller and Friedrich Wolf) maintained their revolutionary attitude and 
challenged, from the extreme left-wing, the newly consolidated bourgeois 
order of the Republic. 

Along with these original protagonists of the Revolution, there 
appeared a new group of writers who had not consciously experienced the 
War. The most fascinating figure among these is probably Bert Brecht. He 
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had begun his literary career with a volume of ballads of an intensely per- 
sonal flavour, and a play on the Berlin Revolution, Trommeln in der Nacht, 
suffused with the same peculiar mixture of trenchent social criticism, relent- 
less cynicism and the touch of the ballad. Brecht scored his greatest success — 
and, perhaps, the greatest success of any play in the republican era — with his 
renewal of the Beggar’s Opera, known as Die Dreigroschenoper, in 1928. By 
replacing the original English lyrics which, of course, meant nothing to a 
German audience, by his own pungent verses to which Kurt Weill wrote his 
stirring music, he considerably sharpened the social satire inherent in the 
play. He transformed it, in fact, into a rousing Marxist manifesto. (It is 
interesting to note that since 1945 Die Dreigroschenoper has been revived in 
numerous German theatres.) After this, Bert Brecht took more and more 
to an orthodox Marxist doctrinism and thereby notably narrowed the range 
of his creative imagination. The main product of this, his latest phase, was 
his drama Die heilige Johanna von den Schlachthéfen which expounded, by 
example of the class struggle raging between Chicago capitalists and workers, 
the undiluted Marxist theory. This play, completed in the autumn of 1932, 
was the first to be suppressed by the Nazis, and was never published in 
Germany. 

It is on these writers that the Nazi wrath was fully vented. It was their 
works that burned first on the bonfires, their plays that were banished from 
the stage. The personal fate each individual writer suffered has laid bare the 
whole tragedy that overtook the German intelligentsia on the rise of 
National Socialism. Ernst Toller shot himself in a New York hotel a few 
weeks before the outbreak of war. Hasenclever committed suicide while 
fleeing from the Gestapo, trying in vain to cross the Pyrenees. During the 
war, Stefan Zweig took his own life in Brazil. He was not one of the young 
and militant generation, but had matured in the spiritual domain of the 
Vienna Neo-romanticists, an Austrian and a true European, one of the last 
exponents of that ‘world of yesterday’ to which he dedicated the story of his 
life, and the eclipse of which he felt unable to survive. Others, however, 
continued the struggle, partly in pursuit of their own creative work, partly 
in direct challenge to the evil powers that had subdued their country. When 
night had fallen on Germany only, they clung to the remaining centres of 
European civilisation, Vienna, Prague, Ziirich, Paris and Amsterdam. When 
its shadow encompassed the whole continent, they fled across the water: New 
York, Los Angeles became the focal points of the exiled German intelli- 
gentsia. Only very few succeeded in arresting the attention of their hosts 
and in gaining a reputation in a new foreign medium. The most successful 
was probably Franz Werfel who was able to recapture the religious zeal of 
his early lyric and dramatic phase in some of his last novels. He lived to see 
the downfall of Nazism, and died in the autumn of 1945. 


D 
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Another of the protagonists of the revolutionary generation of 1918 who 
survived the end of this war just by a few weeks, was Georg Kaiser. Perhaps 
the most striking figure of the German theatre in the period between the two 
wars, and author of more than sixty plays, he had left Germany in 1939 for 
Switzerland, where he lived during the war and died in June 1945. The 
comet-like ascent of that playwright at the end of the last war is probably 
without parallel in modern literature. Though no longer young himself, he 
became the unchallenged exponent of that literary generation which had 
emerged during the First World War. His best plays represent undoubtedly 
the supreme, and probably the most enduring, accomplishment of expres- 
sionist drama in Germany. Von morgens bis mitternachts, Die Birger von Calais, 
Gas — these are landmarks on the path of the German drama during those 
years of social and moral revaluation. With the zeal of a prophet, Kaiser 
called for a ‘regeneration of man’, for his release from the bondage of the 
machine, of money, of the dull routine of everyday life. So deep was the 
impact the Revolution made on this author that it carried him through 
the years of Nazi rule and the Second World War. During the years of 
exile, roused by the new ordeal of humanity, more shattering than the first, 
Kaiser recaptured in some of his plays the ethical zeal of his early works. He 
wrote Der Soldgt Tanaka, an impassioned denunciation of militarism, em- 
bodied in a simple Japanese soldier who wakes to a sudden recognition of the 
evil of his profession. He wrote the moving play Das Floss der Medusa, set 
in a lifeboat of a British liner taking children to Canada. This extraordinary 
drama is enacted by children only in whom adult passions and conflicts are 
already clearly defined; it culminates in the unconditional Christian message: 
‘Thou shalt not kill!’ re-affirmed in the soul of a boy of twelve. In his last year, 
Georg Kaiser pursued the road so many German writers had taken before 
him — the road to ancient Greece. He wrote a ‘hellenic trilogy’, consisting 
of the plays Zweimal Amphitryon, Pygmalion and Bellerophon. However, his 
vision of Greece was not founded on any classical and humanistic concepts. 
For him the ancient mythological subjects served merely to convey his own 
ethical message. The three dramas are written in blank verse —a solitary 
instance in Kaiser’s entire dramatic output. But his iambic verse is far re- 
moved from any epigonic classicism; it is terse and passionate, pulsating with 
the unmistakable beat of Kaiser’s language. In the last months of his life, 
Kaiser produced, in a sudden creative eruption, a sequence of more than a 
hundred poems in which he, who had always disguised himself in the multi- 
form world of drama, poignantly revealed his innermost self. Through these 
poems, suffused with bitterness, indeed with despair of mankind, and with the 
premonition of imminent death, there flashes the vision of Christ and His 
Passion for man’s salvation. Most of the works Kaiser wrote in exile have 
not yet crossed the frontiers of Switzerland. But there are indications that 
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the inexhaustible legacy of this writer is about to experience a new ascendancy 
on the German stage. 

Death has torn big gaps in the rows of the exiled writers. The surviving 
ones have adapted themselves to their new surroundings or, severed from 
their native soil and language, have given up creative work. But a con- 
siderable number has returned, or intends to return, willing to contribute, 
in their various ways, to the moral rehabilitation of their country. Already 
an ominous rift can be noticed, reflecting the ideological gulf dividing the 
present-day world. There are, on the one hand, the writers of the extreme 
left-wing who found a refuge in Russia: Johannes R. Becher, who had come 
into prominence during the 1918 Revolution, advocating in dithyrambic 
verses the rising of the working class; Friedrich Wolf, one of the leading 
revolutionary playwrights of the late ‘twenties, known for his stirring anti- 
Nazi play Professor Mamlock (on which the well-known Russian film is based). 
On the other hand, a number of writers have returned from America, among 
them Carl Zuckmayer who with his realistic plays, abounding with the 
gaiety and vigour of his native Rhineland, had risen to the first rank of pre- 
Nazi playwrights; and Alfred Déblin, author of the Utopian fantasy Berge, 
Meere und Giganten and of Berlin Alexanderplatz, in which the technique of 
James Joyce was applied to the realistic portrayal of proletarian life in the 
Berlin East End. 

And what of those writers who remained in Germany? It would of 
course be wrong to believe that all who refused to, or were unable to emi- 
grate proved, by this very fact, their acquiescence in Nazism. It must be 
remembered that the new regime developed only step by step into that 
telentless tyranny as which it now stands revealed before the eyes of man- 
kind. In its initial phase, it rather felt its way, unconscious of its own 
potentialities, deceiving many of its own followers, as it deceived the 
world. It thus enabled the more ‘idealistic’ among its adherents to see in it 
what they wished to see, and to cloak with their own idealism a doctrine 
not yet unmasked for what it was. There were also those others who were 
fully aware of the sinister portents latent in the Nazi upheaval from the very 
beginning, and who considered it their duty to stay, hoping to mitigate, and 
eventually to transform, the ‘movement’ at a later stage. Both types found 
themselves deceived. Powerless to resist the iron grip of the system, they 
took to what they came to call ‘innere Emigration’. That is, they withdrew 
into a realm aloof from the pressing issues of the day. Their attitude was no 
doubt facilitated by the deeply rooted inclination of German thought to 
turn its back on the political and social issues and to withdraw into a ‘time- 
less’ realm of the mind — a heritage from those days in German history when 
State and Spirit developed unrelated side by side. After the Nazis’ seizure of 
power, it was chiefly the ‘conservative’ and those not committed to a definite 
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political creed who contrived to weather the storm without surrendering too 
blatantly to the all-powerful masters. 

We may classify them in three groups which stand at once for three 
generations and three types of reaction to the Nazi challenge. There are, 
firstly, those who had matured in the era prior to 1914. Among these are 
Rudolf Alexander Schréder, Hans Carossa and Ricarda Huch. All three 
have matured in that literary tradition which has its roots in humanistic 
thought, and which is illumined by the image of Goethe. Schréder is en- 
grained in the classical heritage whose spirit and forms he re-created in his 
own poetry and in his rendering of the ancient poets. Hans Carossa, the 
physician-novelist, continued to explore, with his tranquil and carefully 
probing mind, the circumscribed world of his own life-experience. Ricarda 
Huch, now an octogenarian, famed for her novels cast in a prose of classical 
perfection and for her vivid interpretations of historic personages, spent the 
war in completing a comprehensive history of the rise and fall of the Holy 
Roman Empire. 

Secondly, there are those who came to the fore during the turbulent era 
following the First World War, in more or less outspoken opposition to the 
Republic. It was these ‘nationalist’ writers, filled with an undefined yearning 
for a mystic and heroic revaluation of modern life, who were carried away 
by the emotional impact of the Nazi movement, and whom that movement 
acclaimed as its spiritual forerunners. However, the best of these turned away 
disillusioned — it must be emphasised, long before the regime disintegrated 
in defeat. Two names may be quoted — Ernst Jiinger and Ernst Wiechert. 
Jiinger, with his early writings, especially with his war book In Stahlgewittern, 
had spoken for that generation which, uprooted by the shock of the war, 
was unable to re-adjust itself to an ‘orderly’ life, and revelled in a perverted 
glorification of death and self-sacrifice. Later on, he underwent a process of 
self-purification to which he testified in his book Auf den Marmorklippen, 
written during the Second World War, which was interpreted as a challenge 
to Nazism in a mythical and symbolic disguise. Ernst Wiechert, an East 
Prussian, suffered internment in a concentration camp. His book Der Toter- 
wald is one of the first sincere documents of renunciation and confession that 
has emerged from post-war Germany. 

And what of the young? 

Darkness envelops Germany still too deeply to disclose what works of 
importance, if any, may have been written under the shroud of the Nazi 
regime. Are there manuscripts, we might ask, hidden away in drawers, 
testimonies of spiritual suffering and fervid protest by writers yet unnamed: 
Investigations so far carried out have not brought them to light. Up till now, 
there is no indication that a new generation, aspiring to new spiritual ex- 
ploits, has raised its head. In this respect, there is a striking contrast between 
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this post-war period and the early ‘twenties. Then, released from the restric- 
tions of censorship, the full tide of subversive revolutionary literature burst 
forth. There is no sign of it now. The totalitarian grip was too firm; it has 
too ruthlessly strangled the growth of independent thought. What it has left 
behind is a spiritual vacuum. 

How will this vacuum be replenished? Will the intellectual forces outside 
Germany which, in the resentment and antagonism of exile, have somewhat 
lost touch with their native country, once more flood back and fertilise the 
barren soil of Germany? Will there arise within a new literature, inspired by 
anew vision of man and the world: Will, in short, the two currents of Ger- 
man thought and writing, so tragically opposed during the struggle of 
these last thirteen years, once more unite? — These questions only the future 


can answer. 








THE SPIRITUAL OUTLOOK IN GERMANY 


BY W. G. Moore 


‘Topay Germany is infinitely worse off than she was on the morrow of 
defeat... Then the Allies had only Hitler’s mistakes to deal with; now they 
have added their own.’? 

A harsh judgment perhaps, but supported by a good deal of evidence. In 
fact, evidence as to what is happening in Germany is certainly not lacking. 
The difficulty is to see what it amounts to, to find a vantage point from which 
it may be surveyed as a whole. And if this is true of economic facts it is much 
more so of the spiritual state of the German nation. One is told of crushing 
despair and bitterness, and one reflects that these are but the natural conse- 
quences of national disaster. Yet we also hear of the growing authority of 
the Church among a naturally religious people. Where is the truth: 

Here, for example are two judgments of mid-1946. Both come from 
Americans who had worked in Germany at the specific task of finding out 
what was happening to the Churches. According to the first witness, the 
U.S. Military Government had long ago ceased to take the Church seriously. 
The Church was losing any influence it might have had upon the nation, 
and any moral credit too. In denazification courts, testimonials from the 
local pastor were regularly put aside unread, amid laughter. Most people 
thought that the Church was sabotaging the law, protecting Nazis and 
aligning itself once again with reactionary forces. The other witness, writing 
at the same time, knowing the same areas of Germany as the first, equally 
well-informed, speaks of the same Church as ‘now united under the bold 
leadership which rallied religious resistance under Hitler. Today the whole 
German Church seems to be conscious that the total collapse of the total 
State has presented it with an opportunity for reformation such as it has 
not possessed since the days of Martin Luther’. 

These two opinions are obviously incompatible. One could understand 
that in one area reaction is in the saddle and in another reform, but to say 
that Nazis are hanging on to their jobs and that the Church in which that 
happens is united under Confessional leadership is absurd. We must seek 
other evidence. 

There is evidence, unfortunately considerable, of dismay and confusion 
within the Church. The Confessionals, that is the out and out resisters, were 
never very numerous and their ranks have been thinned by persecution and 
disappointment. A report from Berlin notes the tiredness of the pastors and 

1 Economist, November 30th, 1946. 
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the absence of lay support. Where they are in power they owe it to the 
Allies; the Allied victory was far from being a Confessional victory. Neutrals 
and reactionaries now speak of the Confessionals having ‘seized power’ 
(Machtergreifung was the word used of Hitler in 1933) and of their doctrine 
as dangerous radicalism. And the Confessionals are neither united nor very 
determined to strike out on a new line. They have managed to create a 
Provisional Committee, but many of its decisions have, it is said, to be taken 
when its most famous member, Martin NiemGller, is absent. Initiative is 
decried; the aim is to get back to 1934, the year of the Barmen Synod, 
perhaps the peak of the Church’s resistance. 

It is clear too that many clergy are reverting to the old position, are holding 
down jobs given them by the Nazis, and even sometimes express sympathy 
for the vanished regime. British military government officers found in 
Diisseldorf a pastor referring in the course of his sermon to the Niirnberg 
trial, and saying that his thoughts went out to ‘those great men who once 
had the honour of leading a nation to glory and happiness, and who are now 
facing the most terrible time of their lives’. Younger ministers in Wiirtem- 
berg have formed themselves into a ‘Society’, any member of which is 
refused preferment by the provincial church authorities. The Society chal- 
lenged the claim of Bishop Wurm that the Church in Wiirtemberg had been 
purged of more than fifty reactionaries, and when allowed by the bishop 
himself to conduct an investigation found that not a single pastor had been 
dismissed; the number had been arrived at by adding to those retired under 
the age limit any who for personal reasons had left the ministry. The man 
who got the famous church school of Maulbronn on its feet again cannot, 
because he belongs to the Society, be its head master; he serves as ‘acting 
Principal’ under a nonentity. 

The conclusion to which such evidence leads I can quote from a private 
letter: “The Church is full of dead wood. The Church struggle has only 
just started, but those who have borne the burden of the first round hoped 
that it was ended. They cling to power which they can hold, in an unpurged 
Church, only insecurely and by doubtful means.’ 

The most frequent count against church leaders in Germany today is not 
teaction nor lassitude, but fear. Fear of admitting responsibility, fear of 
extremism, fear above all of Russia. The Berlin source quoted above asks 
why preachers of all people should be afraid of the Russian advance; should 
they not stay when others have fled, if only to look after their flock? Should 
not Niemdller be in Dahlem and central church offices not all in the West? 
Why this desertion from eastern Germany? 

What is the evidence on the other side? Pride of place goes, in my own 
mind, to the judgment of a friend who recently surveyed religious institu- 
tions in the British Zone. This judgment was that without exception the 
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Confessional pastors and laymen were found to be at work wherever there 
were signs of energy and initiative. He went as a fairly impartial observer; 
he returned convinced that the vigour and marrow of the German Evangeli- 
cal Church was in its Confessional elements. Then there is the Stuttgart 
Declaration of later 1945. The statement on Guilt for which it has become 
in certain circles almost a byword has of course been sharply attacked, 
chiefly on the ground that it misjudged the nature of political action, but 
even admitting that charge it can hardly be called other than a great achieve- 
ment, an act of courage and of faith at a moment when all seemed hopeless. 
I find no evidence that the Protestant Church lost prestige by risking such a 
pronouncement. Rather the contrary. Men have noted the fact that the 
Roman Catholics of Germany have, for prudence’ sake no doubt, made no 
such public effort towards cleansing the German conscience. And as a third 
item on this side of the account I would put the fact that whenever a pastor 
or priest goes beyond the boundaries of his parish he finds an unusually 
eager hearing. Hans Lilje fills a cinema in Hanover with a crowd of youths 
quite unattached to any church, as he sets himself to answer their questions. 
Pastor Maas of Heidelberg has gathered into adult education classes audiences 
of over a thousand, mostly in rural areas. Barth’s lectures, Niem6ller’s 
lectures and sermons, are crowded. Students riot when Niemdller tells 
them that six million German dead do not cancel out six million Jews done 
to death by German order. But his authority is such that nobody else can 
say those things to Germans in their present mood. And if one knew more 
of the day-to-day life of many a priest or pastor one might well gain the 
impression that the Church is the only present form of German life which 
provides an anchor of hope and a faith for living. Even when weighed 
against church disunity and reaction and apathy, this hold upon the people 
is not altogether to be cancelled out; it remains a factor, of some power. 
But what of the mass who are untouched by any form of organised 
religion? In numbers, this would amount to the majority of the nation. And 
perhaps to the most vital parts of the nation. Looking round the churches 
one has the impression that they cater for old people and for children, but 
not markedly for youth and middle age. Adenauer, of Cologne, summed u 
the position by saying that fifteen years of National Socialism had left 
Germany a spiritual desert. The mood of the people seems in fateful accord 
with the state of their cities. “The sermons in the stones of German towns 
preach nihilism’, writes Stephen Spender, in the course of a vivid description. 
The ‘bunkers’ of Diisseldorf may by now have been cleared, but six months 
ago they housed over 700 children (240 of them under six) without windows, 
‘the air stale with the odours of cooking and close packed humanity’, often 
without artificial light as well, since electric light bulbs disappeared on to the 
black market. Sometimes without food, since the week’s ration might be 
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consumed in two days. Such a picture is perhaps the key to the spiritual state 
of Germany. A generation even partially raised under such conditions may 
well be defeated before it starts, so to speak. Minds bred in such an atmo- 
sphere can hardly be other than vacant, or warped, or impulsive, or violent. 
The astonishing thing in Germany today is the normality still to be met with, 
the heritage, even yet unexhausted, of generations of pious, if narrow, living. 
How typical, one wonders, is the man who said to NiemGller that he looked 
at things like this: for fifteen years they had tried to run things on the prin- 
ciple that “Gemeinnutz geht vor Eigennutz’, but now there was nothing for 
it but to get back to the age-old method of each for himself. A like cynicism 
comes to light in the reaction to denazification. An acute German observer 
was struck by a remark heard on a railway journey that ‘nothing would 
happen to P since he was lucky enough to have had his cousin executed by 
the Nazis’. P’s cousin, runs the comment, was no more than a plus mark in 
P’s record. One has only to imagine this sort of thing on a big scale, and add 
to it the bitterness caused by mistakes in identity and interpretation of evi- 
dence in order to get a faint idea of the cynicism and bitterness that must be 
spreading through a defeated, and probably still proud, nation. 

This pride, which so many things combine to stamp out, is often no doubt 
fiercely preserved as a last shred of self-respect. A recent discussion on 
‘character’ speaks of those with whom it is a point of honour not to give up 
a creed which they have enthusiastically professed, merely because it has 
for the moment been eclipsed. And here the German tendency to attribute 
disaster to some external inscrutable power, becames an important factor. 
When church people talk of the chastisement of the Almighty, they may not 
mean anything very different from what to the outsider are the blows of a 
cruel fate, and both kinds of people use language not very different from that 
of Goebbels in the later years of the war. The peculiar pride in the military 
calling is in some circles far from dead. Recent discussions with students on 
the theme patriotism showed that many still instinctively thought of the 
patriot as the German who had fought in the armed forces; that a German 
might have shown himself more patriotic by working for the defeat of 
Hitler’s Germany seemed an outrageous idea. . 

But this again is only a part of the picture. It omits consideration of those 
(often most unlikely) places in which disaster seems to have produced a new 
hunger for things of the spirit. Terrible events have made many Germans, 
like the Prodigal, come to themselves, think out things afresh and seek a new 
spiritual basis for their thinking. Many such efforts are taking place quite 
apart from any religious organisation and to such an extent that one observer 
uses the phrase ‘salus extra ecclesiam’. 

The desire for knowledge and for contact with the West is attested by 
many travellers. Many Germans realise that for thirteen years they have been 
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cut off from the main stream of European culture; as one put it they have been 
walled up and thus are ignorant of what other people have been thinking and 
reading. Equally so from the best of their own contemporary culture. Such 
a book as Thomas Mann’s Lotte in Weimar is still almost unknown in Ger- 
many. Adenauer told Stephen Spender of the unexpected thirst for spiritual 
nourishment which he discerned among young people. German youth, 
said the Rector of Bonn University, is ‘confused and spiritually starved, but 
not poisoned in the direct way that we imagined’. 

This new life is naturally nearest the surface in the universities.. From 
almost every university in the British Zone there is reported great eagerness 
to learn. Professors like Jaspers and Alfred Weber are said to be listened to 
with respect. Hamburg students have worked through a hard winter in 
entirely unheated rooms. What such people most want to read and think 
about and discuss is perhaps seen in Dolf Sternberger’s monthly Die Wand- 
lung, a journal which Jaspers introduced in November 1945 as a magazine 
without a programme, intended to prepare the ground by allowing Germans 
once more to discuss and to find out what they had to say to each other. 
The tone of the earlier numbers is one of discovery, as of men coming out 
of a cavern to the light of day. Each number contains something by a non- 
German writer, and the choice is perhaps significant: Kafka, T. S. Eliot 
(with an admirable translation of East Coker), Rimbaud. Most articles show 
a respect for the Christian values, but the usual tone is a cautious humanism. 
Jaspers’s own answer to the question as to what remains for Germans out of 
the crash of their civilisation is in marked contrast to any orthodox Christian 
statement. Germans, he says, still have their feet on the solid ground of 
history, and ‘other foundation can no man lay than that which is laid’ . . . in 
history. Die Wandlung breaks new ground in ending each number with 
political documents of topical importance, such as the Potsdam and San 
Francisco communiqués, and also in the editor’s diary, a document of almost 
unique value in the way it contrives to make articulate the reaction of the 
intelligent German to the chaos that surrounds him. What people say, how 
they live, what they notice, what they remember comes alive in these pages. 
We read of a long journey on a coal train, in drizzling rain, of the numbed 
consciousness of the traveller who is driven at someone else’s speed to some- 
one else’s destination, and whose only freedom of action is to change the 
‘lie’ of the blocks of coal on which he is perched. With him we seem to 
visualise the makeshift stations, the great cities now unrecognisable, the 
smashed home, the feeling of impotence as the German pedestrian crosses 
the Rhine bridge beside and almost underneath the magnificent tyres of 
Allied lorries, ‘beautifully ribbed, marvellously sound elastic creations in 
rubber’. 


This is discussion in its elementary stage of resumption; it is at times sharp 
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and shrill, as when a student attacks Alfred Weber for having encouraged 
atheism in his lectures. It is radical and fundamental to a degree that those 
of us still protected by walls of civilised habits would hardly think possible. 
But the important thing surely is to think of the discussions here printed as 
samples, superior no doubt, of countless others that are starting up through- 
out Germany. Allowing for the bitterness and the grumbling and the hope- 
lessness, there is this awakening care for truth, both within and without the 
churches. It is remarkable how often such discussion veers to the theme of 
responsibility. It is not only the Protestants who are talking of ‘guilt’; 
Germans of all kinds seem obsessed by it, in some cases only in so far as they 
reiterate excuses: ‘I was not responsible’ or ‘we did our best’. An outstanding 
example is Niemdller’s Stuttgart lecture on “The Way to Freedom’, which 
argues the case for individual responsibility in a vast and evil society. Surely 
others beside Nieméller have been brought to reflect on this theme by per- 
sonal experiences in the war. He watched his SS guards offering a friendly 
cigarette toa prisoner whom next morning, if orde red, they would hang with 
entire callousness. Yes, these are vital discussions. And that in itself is perhaps 

a spiritual fact. 








SWITZERLAND AND GERMANISTIC STUDIES TODAY} 
BY E. C. MASON 


BEFORE 1933 we saw chiefly the disadvantages of Swiss conditions from the 
Germanistic point of view. These disadvantages have, for reasons which can 
only be gratifying to us as lovers of liberty, increased rather than diminished 
during the last decade. But for a comparatively small and, as it fortunately 
turned out, easily restrained minority of fifth-columnists and defeatists, the 
German-speaking Swiss were, under the surface of their neutrality, robustly 
pro-ally, even in the most critical phases of the war, with a special affection 
for Great Britain, and went out of their way to differentiate themselves from 
the Germans as far as possible. There could, of course, be no serious thought 
of dethroning High German as the official language for public pronounce- 
ments, sermons, lectures and the school, or for writing and printing; but 
many, especially of the better educated, handle it as it were with the tongs, 
taking a malicious delight in pronouncing it with a strong cantonal accent. 
Even old-established pre-Nazi standards of correctness and refinement in 
pronunciation, grammar, idiom and vocabulary are on principle regarded 
as not necessarily valid for the Swiss use of High German, and sometimes 
come in for much ridicule. Again and again one hears people of the educated 
classes defiantly declare that the language they speak best and most naturally 
after their cantonal dialect? is not High German, but French or English. It 
is a long call from the days when Haller submissively handed over his poems 
to High-German speakers for linguistic emendations and when Fuseli apolo- 
getically declared: “When I speak in any of the established languages of 
Europe, I am considered a foreigner, even when I discourse in German, our 
language at Ziirich being a Patois; but I can assure you that this is nervous, 
and not without its beauties.’ To speak German like a German is for a Swiss 
nowadays as little of a commendation as it was for a fine gentleman in Ham- 
let’s days to write fair. It is not likely that the average educated German 
Swiss really speaks High German now much worse than his forefathers did, 
but he certainly speaks it more reluctantly, and is rather proud of the provin- 
cialism they could not help being a little ashamed of. He is, of course, fully 
prepared to recede from this defiant attitude on meeting a Germanistic 
student from abroad, especially from England, at once understanding his 
requirements and gladly doing his best to satisfy them, but it is a perceptible 
effort for him. This hostility to High German, at best distasteful to many 


1 This article, which is a record of personal impressions and not of exhaustive research, was completed 
in July 1946. Some attempt has been made to bring it up to date with slight alterations and additions, 
but it still describes the 1946 situation, which has, indeed, not yet changed substantially. 

2 See LEONARD Forster: “The Language of German Switzerland’, German Life and Letters IV, 1, 1939. 
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Swiss from early associations as the language of the school, but now branded 
with the additional stigma of being the ‘language of Hitler’, is symptomatic 
also for the predominating attitude to German culture as a whole in its cor- 
porate aspects. The exigencies of our imperilled Germanistic studies should 
not mislead us into unreasonably demanding of the Swiss that they should 
be as much as possible like typical Germans, instead of their easy-going, 
liberty-loving, provincial and Anglophile selves. They have been too often 
and too recently insulted and alarmed with such demands from beyond the 
Rhine to be able to feel them, even when coming from us and with no 
political sting in the tail, as anything but distressing, ungrateful and void of 
understanding. The programme of the 1946 Summer School of European 
Studies arranged by Ziirich, just in those points where it falls short of or 
goes beyond what the English or American Germanist, to whom it neces- 
sarily in the first place appeals, would most welcome in such a course, can 
be fairly interpreted as indicating the limits within which the German- 
speaking Swiss are willing that we should regard them as belonging to the 
main German cultural tradition, and their desire that we should, in return, 
see something autonomous in their own cultural achievements and recognize 
their sense of solidarity with the Anglo-Saxon democracies in all matters of 
political and social ethics. 

The Bernese Privatdozent for philosophy Wilhelm Keller writes in 
1946 of a new cultural situation arising for German-speaking Switzerland 
from the collapse of Germany: “We can no longer spiritually confine 
ourselves, as hitherto, to being a branch on the same trunk, a very particular 
branch, indeed, giving and receiving reciprocally, yet according to a law of 
our own.’! This formulation is qualified to the point of ambiguity, but still 
hardly qualified enough to satisfy the feelings now predominating. Many 
would regard it is as nearer to the truth, and morally more creditable, to date 
the call on German-speaking Switzerland to assert her cultural independence 
of Germany as far back as 1933 or still earlier, rather than in 1945, when it 
might savour too much of opportunism, and some would perhaps also jib 
at the image of the ‘branch of the same trunk’. Ever since the movement for 
German political union got fairly under way, these questions have stood little 
chance of being discussed dispassionately. The German Swiss are fully con- 
scious of their close kinship with their Swabian neighbours over the frontier 
and through them, in progressively diminishing degrees, with the rest of the 
German people; they tacitly recognize and act on certain loyalties arising 
from this kinship, especially when there is distress on the other side of the 
Rhine,? but they know from experience that to admit these loyalties too 


1 Philosophie in der Schweiz (studies by seven authors). Erlenbach-Ziirich, 1946. 
2 Recent reports of conditions in Germany have done much to renew the German-Swiss sense of 
special kinship at least with the South Germans. Compassion mingled with dread of a recrudescence of 
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openly, as Gottfried Keller once notoriously did, in a moment of indiscreet 
conviviality and of irritation with the Federal Government, in 1872, is to 
invoke not only sharp reminders of the more fundamental loyalties to their 
confederates of Romance extraction and language at home, but also insidious 
appeals to come ‘back into the Reich’ from abroad. The Walrus and the 
Carpenter are always walking on the right bank of the Rhine, their standing 
invitation to brotherly chats and cultural tea-parties always meet with a 
certain response —consider for instance Jakob Schaffner and the now 
eliminated Swiss-Nazi Frontists — but the vast majority of the German Swiss 
choose the part of the elder oyster. When, in 1841, the Deutsche Viertels- 
jahrsschrift denied Swiss nationality and prophesied the absorption of the 
German-speaking cantons in the Zollunion, it was Gottfried Keller himself 
who in his sonnet Nationalitat warned his compatriots not to let their language 
and racial origins be turned into chains round their necks, and to look rather 
to the ideal of freedom as the true principle of their national being. This line 
of argument, repeatedly reverted to since 1933, peculiarly enraged the 
Nazis. The foul-mouthed Christoph Steding, in his farrago of misplaced 
scholarship and insane ingenuity, Das Reich und die Krankheit der europdischen 
Kultur (1938), indicts the German-speaking Swiss as degenerate and apostate 
Germans, whom it is the divine mission of the Nazis to cure of their petty 
bourgeois independence and bully back into the Reich with a ‘punch in the 
jaw’ (aufs Maul). What Steding had still not finished saying in 700 laborious 
pages, Hitler is reported to have summed up in the curt phrase, that Swiss 
independence was a thorn in his eye. 

What would best suit us as foreign Germanists in distress is, that the 
German Swiss, while identifying themselves culturally as closely as possible 
with Germany proper down to about 1933, should yet, so far as the practical 
apparatus of learning and facilities for research are concerned, have made 
themselves in a high degree self-sufficient and autonomous. Actually things 
have been just the other way round: inwardly the German-Swiss spirit has 
largely gone on cultural paths of its own, while for the outward ways and 
means of learning, especially of Germanistic learning, it has hitherto been in 
a considerable measure dependent on Germany. Even the upheavals of the 
last twelve years have only reduced, but by no means abolished, the close 
co-operation and constant interchange between the universities of Berne, 
Basle and Ziirich and the German universities, a relationship in which the 
Swiss, though they have given royally and far beyond what might have been 
expected of their limited resources, were bound to accept more than they 
could give. For generations Freiburg and Basle have frequently shared 





Nazism are doing more to shake Swiss-German pro-Allied sympathies than all the hardships arising 
from our policy of economic warfare or all the damage and casualties inflicted by accidentally dropped 
Allied bombs. 
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professors. Such outstanding Swiss Germanists as Andreas Heusler and Otto 
von Greyerz have been active for the greater part of their academic careers 
at German universities. On the other hand, Wilhelm Wackernagel, founder 
in 1833 of Germanistic studies in Basle, came from Germany, as did also, 
some generations later, his successor Zingernagel. The present distinguished 
holders of the chairs for German literature at Berne and for German lin- 
guistics at Basle, Fritz Strich and Friedrich Ranke, both come from Germany. 
The excellent Swiss university libraries can furnish between them most of 
what the Germanistic research worker requires, but have never aimed at 
making themselves fully independent of the far ampler collections in Germany, 
books from which could be obtained in happier times at surprisingly short 
notice by filling out the usual dockets in Switzerland. So far as all more 
specialised Germanistic publishing is concerned, Switzerland was up to 1939, 
and even later, almost completely under the hegemony of Germany with its 
innumerable learned periodicals and series of texts, studies and dissertations. 
The leading German publishers all had their Swiss branches; practically all 
Germanistic books required for Swiss university and secondary school work 
came from Germany and could be had at once in any number of copies from 
the distributing agencies. Economically there was little room for more than 
the rudiments of specialised Germanistic publishing facilities to develop in 
Switzerland. For longer studies there were Ermatinger’s Ziirich series Wege 
zur Dichtung and Maync’s and Strich’s Berne series Sprache und Dichtung, 
while articles and reviews of a comparatively popular or of a specifically 
Swiss interest could be brought out in the distinguished Neue Schweizer 
Rundschau, the Schweizer Monatshefte, the bilingual Schweizerische Hoch- 
schulzeitung, the Catholic Schweizerische Rundschau, or in the feuilletons of 
the great Ziirich, Berne and Basle newspapers, where many valuable con- 
tributions to Germanistic studies lie buried; but for the printing of most of 
their more specialised work Swiss Germanists depended chiefly on the 
German learned press. This meant, however, that they also wrote with the 
German learned reading public in mind, and this could not fail to influence 
their style, methods and outlook. The collapse of Germany has thus pro- 
duced for Swiss Germanists themselves a crisis not dissimilar from that in 
which we now look to them for help. Much has been done to meet the 
situation, which for Swiss publishers is a great business opportunity. The 
works of most of the great German authors can now be obtained in well- 
edited and produced Swiss editions. Series in the manner of the Insel- 
Biicher have sprung up like mushrooms. The Akademische Gesellschaft 
schweizerischer Germanisten have secured the publication of a series of Alt- 
deutsche Uebungstexte, the Konferenz der kantonalen Erziehungsdirektoren that 
of the Editiones Helveticae with a section of standard German literary texts. 
Since 1943 and 1944 two new periodicals of interest to the Germanist, 
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Trivium? and the revived Schweizer Annalen have appeared. There is also 
a new series of Germanistic studies and dissertations, the Basler Studien. And 
yet everybody's desk is still bursting with manuscripts they cannot get 
published. 

Swiss Germanists having up to recently been so largely dependent on the 
material facilities and resources of German scholarship, it was inevitable that 
in their particular field of work a considerable assimilation of German-Swiss 
to German mentality should have taken place. In looking at this aspect of 
the cultural relationship between Germany and German Switzerland one 
might indeed at first find it incomprehensible that there could or should be 
any fundamental inner distinction between the German and the German- 
Swiss mind; the German-Swiss claim to a distinctive spiritual character 
might seem to be little more than a legal fiction reserved for use when politi- 
cal dangers threaten, but otherwise in abeyance. There is, however, much 
more to it than that. Wilhelm Wackernagel, in an inaugural address de- 
livered at Basle in 1833, says that perhaps no place is more favourable to 
Germanistic studies than Switzerland; it is work on linguistics and on Middle 
High German literature that he chiefly has in mind here, and there can be no 
doubt that for such work Swiss conditions are specially propitious. Apart 
from the substantial Swiss contributions to older German culture and litera- 
ture which Wackernagel appeals to, it was at Ziirich that Middle High 
German poetry was rediscovered by Bodmer; the rudiments of historical 
grammar are empirically fostered in every educated German-speaking Swiss 
by the unremitting tension in which his linguistic sense lives between dialect 
and official High German. The study of these things can at the present day 
be nowhere more advantageously pursued than at Basle under the native 
German professor Friedrich Ranke. But when one comes to the modern 
epoch which begins in the mid-cighteenth century, matters look different. 
After Switzerland had done so much to launch the great German literary 
revival with Haller, Gessner, Bodmer and Breitinger and had produced 
such outstanding Sturm und Drang figures as Lavater, Braeker and, as recent 
research has demonstrated, Johann Heinrich Fiissli (Blake’s Fuseli), she 
strangely fell out of the race. As Muschg puts it, ‘Swiss literary soil is, be- 
tween 1798 and 1848,? practically barren’. Only when the great realistic 
reaction against the dominant tendencies of the Goethe period had fairly set 
in, did German Switzerland again become fertile, producing in Gotthelf and 
Gottfried Keller figures that need not fear comparison with the most dis- 
tinguished of their German contemporaries. Why was it that Switzerland 
stood aloof from the vast many-sided movement which in the decades 





1 See below pp. 69 and 71. 
2 Muschg takes these dates over from Nadler, whom he is criticising. 
accurate. 
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immediately before and after 1800 so profoundly and irrevocably revolution- 
ised the German mind? Was it due to sluggish grossness and feeble timidity, 
or to some laudable instinct of sanity and sobriety? Is it in the main a matter 
for regret, a great chance lost and now, so far as possible, to be made up for? 
Or is it in the main a matter for satisfaction, a great danger escaped? Which- 
ever way this question is answered, the fact that the native German and the 
German-Swiss mind perceptibly diverged from one another about 1800 is 
indisputable, and both are fully conscious of it. There is a sense in which the 
Swiss Germanist approaches the great characteristic products of the German 
mind as it reshaped itself during Goethe’s lifetime hardly less from the out- 
side than the English or French Germanist. This is equally apparent, whether 
he readily acquiesces in the fact or, as more often happens, deplores it and 
endeavours in some way to get round it or transcend it. The problem 
for him as for us, and if it comes to that, also for the liberal-minded 
German himself, is, how far Deutsche Nationalliteratur can legitimately 
and convincingly be interpreted in a cosmopolitan or universally human 
sense. 

It should not startle us to find Swiss-German consciousness of difference 
from Germany proper manifesting itself on the lowest level quite crudely 
in a certain mauvaise honte, due to the simple geographical smallness and 
vulnerability of the country, a sensitiveness of the taunts from the Reich at 
the Kleinstaat. Early in 1939 the Ziirich Germanist Emil Staiger described 
the lot of Switzerland in being debarred from any practical expansionist 
policy, or, as he phrases it, “in lacking the stimulus of an uncertain visionary 
future’, as ‘the hardest burden that can be imposed upon a nation’. Paul 
Hiberlin writes in 1945: ‘It must again and again be emphasised that the 
smallness of a country and the restrictions imposed from within or from 
without on its political activities have nothing to do with its cultural com- 
petency, and that there is no reason or necessity to assume at the outset that 
an achievement, simply because it comes from our own soil, cannot be first 
rate. 2 One cannot live long in Switzerland without hearing from quite 
patriotic German-speaking inhabitants frequent admissions of a certain sense 
of cultural inferiority; the standard of comparison is always Germany, and a 
form of German cultural propaganda, more subtle and therefore more 
effective than all loud appeals to common blood and language and the 
glories of the Reich, has an appreciable share in it. The gist of these mis- 
givings from within, echoing gentle insinuations from without, is that the 
German Swiss have too much common sense to be really great, and that test 
is why their most distinguished minds still fall short of the supreme men of 
genius Germany can point to. This rankles, especially in the field of philo- 
sophy, but also in that of literature. ‘Switzerland is a land of matter-of- 

1 Die Zeit als Einbildungskraft. 2 Philosophie in der Schweiz. 
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factness’ (Niichternheit) says Muschg.: Hiaberlin writes “What we sometimes 
lack is courage to grapple with what is not usual, not commonplace, not 
practical. We may lack a certain venturesomeness to rise above considera- 
tions of utility.’* Staiger says: “What we lack is metaphysics.’* Fritz Strich, 
however, himself a guest of Switzerland from Germany, appeals to no less 
an authority than Goethe to counteract this Swiss diffidence; “The Swiss 
mind is commonly run down as tending to a certain utilitarianism, as apply- 
ing a standard of practical usefulness and serviceability even to the things of 
the spirit. But this is false, or at least it needs qualifying . .. Truth and useful- 
ness are less separate in Swiss thought than elsewhere and are scarcely felt as 
contradicting one another.’ Now when Swiss thinkers deplore their 
country’s deficiencies in metaphysics and pure philosophy, they are nearly 
always using those terms in such a sense that the deficiencies in question 
are necessarily to a decisive degree shared with Switzerland by all the 
nations of the world except Germany. What they chiefly have in mind 
is the powerful current of German post-Kantian transcendental ideologies 
which, while profoundly modifying German thought, culture and use 
of language in every field, even in that of popular journalism and political 
propaganda, have only penetrated in an attenuated form elsewhere except 
among philosophical specialists. The only aspect of this very widely 
admitted German pre-eminence in pure philosophy that concerns us here 
is the no longer purely philosophical use too frequently made of it by 
German intellectuals themselves to marshal the entire body of greater 
German thinkers, poets, scholars and musicians into a compact co-ordin- 
ated phalanx of unparalleled idealistic spirituality,® and to dismiss all the 
remaining peoples for one reason or other, be it deficiency of emotional 
warmth or of intellectual depth, of mystical inwardness or of heroic will to 
action, as of definitely ignobler stuff and minor calibre. Now the particular 
line regularly taken up by this pan-German cultural self-assertiveness to 
dispose of the Swiss turns out to be remarkably similar to that adopted against 
the English: they, like us, are materialists and utilitarians, they have too much 
unheroic common sense, they are commercial-minded (hotel-keepers, as we 
are shop-keepers), they are incurably bourgeois, hemmed in by the petty 
precepts of humdrum civic morality. That is the conception of the Swiss 
and the English character alike that has established itself in the German mind 


1 Ansprache zur Pestalozzi-Feier, 1946. 

2 Philosophie in der Schweiz. 

3 Die Zeit als Einbildungskraft, 1939. 

4 Schweizerische Akademiereden. Vorwort, 1946. 

§ This wholesale regimentation of genius under the banner of Geist for nationalistic ends will never 
pass unchallenged by the foreign observer, especially when Goethe, who counts for a legion, is un- 
discriminatingly conscripted along with the rest. Nazism, in bringing our entire civilisation and human 
nature itself into discredit, has not left even the finer things in German culture quite uncompromised; the 
extent of the damage it is not at present possible to assess. 
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since 1800, not indeed without dissenting opinions, not always with aggres- 
sive nationalistic purpose, sometimes with the friendliest naive good faith, 
and quite unconsciously. The average Englishman has, of course, little 
leisure, occasion or technical equipment for studying the German assessment 
of his mentality, nor is there any reason why he should adopt the German 
code of spiritual values in criticising himself, even though Matthew Arnold 
urged him to do so. The Swiss, on the other hand, physically and spiritually 
subject by immediate proximity to unremitting pressure from Germany’s 
incommensurably greater dimensions and resources, can never for a moment 
close their ears to the expressed and implicit criticism of their mentality 
constantly emanating from that quarter. This greatly complicates the task 
of everywhere much needed and always forthcoming national self-criticism, 
especially where, as at many points in the case both of Switzerland and of 
England, the German strictures are in keeping with the facts. It makes all 
the difference, whether what in itself is a legitimate criticism arises spon- 
taneously from within, or has the air of being, and perhaps indeed is, merely 
an echo of taunts from a powerful and not unequivocally well-disposed 
neighbour, who may have designs on one’s real virtues as well as on one’s 
undeniable vices, on beliefs, ideals and standards one ought to cherish as well 
as on one’s deplorable tendency to muddle along in practice with far too little 
attention to any ideals at all. For German-Swiss students of philosophy and 
of German literature, by the nature of their work, the question that poses 
itself again and again in ever acuter forms is, whether there is or can be any 
higher ideal of the spiritual life valid for them as German Swiss, which will 
not merge into or turn out to be a derivative from specifically German ideals. 
For champions of the old Christian orthodoxies, such as the Protestant Karl 
Barth and the Catholic Hans-Urs von Balthasar,! the problem does not arise 
in this form, and the answer to it in the form in which it does arise is chal- 
lengingly clear. But for the more representative modern German-Swiss 
thinkers and scholars, who envisage an ideal which, without being anti- 
Christian, shall also not be specifically orthodox, the conception of demo- 
cratic freedom, itself now become highly problematic, is at first sight all that 
quite concretely stands between them and unqualified regret that, at least 
spiritually, Switzerland has not long since allowed herself to be swept head- 
long into the powerful vortex of post-Kantian German metaphysics. Are 
common-sense matter-of-factness and steady law-abiding citizenship worth 
holding on to? Should one, with certain proper reservations, accept German 
cultural hegemony and re-orientate oneself accordingly, or should one 
resolutely exorcise all such inclinations as diabolical visitants and ‘sich 
auf schweizerische Eigenart besinnen?’ Emil Staiger and Walther Muschg, 


1 Author of the valuable but difficult history of German poetry and thought, Apokalypse der deutschen 
Seele (1939) and editor of the European series of the Sammlung Klosterberg. 
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professors of German literature at Ziirich and Basle respectively, may be 
regarded as exponents of these two conflicting tendencies. 

For Staiger, who has already been quoted deploring Swiss deficiency in 
metaphysics, philosophy is, what it is not for Muschg, as engrossing a subject 
of study as literature itself. He is one of the leaders of a movement with the 
watchword ‘eine neue philosophische Anthropologie’, as whose spokesman 
Wilhelm Keller? presents himself in his study on the “Reception and Assimila- 
tion of recent German Philosophical Tendencies in Switzerland’. The Swiss, 
Wilhelm Keller argues, contributed nothing to pure philosophy in the nine- 
teenth century, when Germany dominated eve rything; in more recent years, 
while producing certain remarkable thinkers, the +y have still failed to achieve 
any specifically Swiss uniformity in philosophical matters; the only sensible 
course for them now is, therefore, to renounce all misplaced and ill-founded 
aspirations after ideological independence and throw in their lot with the 
infinitely more imposing and valid German philosophical school of existen- 
tialism, established by Heidegger and Jaspers. To make this suggestion more 
palatable, Wilhelm Keller insists on the irrelevancy of nationalism in philo- 
sophy and maintains that Heidegger, whom many regard as the representa- 
tive philosopher of Nazism, is in truth fundamentally anti-Nazi, because he 
asserts the individualist Geist against the collectivistic Ungeist. These assump- 
tions recur in a restrained form in Staiger, who qualifies his existentialism 
with a faith in Goethe's anti-daemonic classical poise and suggests that all 
might yet be well with Swiss mediocrity, if only it could give itself from 
within the character of a ‘wise renunciation’, instead of that of mere bourgeois 
torpor. In his Die Zeit als Einbildungskraft des Dichters, an application to 
Brentano, Goethe and Gottfried Keller of ideas from Heideggers Sein und 
Zeit, Staiger, one is glad to be able to record, employs Heidegger’s termino- 
logy sparingly. 

Existential anthropology is, however, only one half of Staiger’s pro- 
gramme — for he is the propounder of one of those fundamental methodo- 
logical programmes, so dear to German scholarship, for the revolutionising 
of literary studies through and through. Great literature, he insists, should 
be regarded as a manifestation of pure Geist rising triumphant above circum- 
stance, and scholarship, in dealing with it as it should be dealt with, ought 
also to remain on the plane of, and employ only the instruments of, absolute 
untrammelled Geist, disregarding as far as possible whatever is merely cir- 
cumstantial, be it sources and influences, or historical conditions and bio- 
graphical facts, or the personality of the poct as such in his simply human 
aspect, when he is ‘in a less pure form of existence, involved in mere everyday 
interests, more or less dragged down to the level of life shared publicly and 
in common by ordinary people’. Admittedly the scholar cannot move 


1 See above p. 61 and footnote 1. 
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exclusively in the world of pure Geist — from time to time he must descend 
from the austere heights of Literaturwissenschaft to the humbler plains of mere 
empirical Literaturgeschichte, but his true and proper function is to contribute 
solutions to the great philosophical problem “What is Man?’ by diagnosing 
the various fundamental existential possibilities of humanity not with the 
resources of the philosopher, but with others peculiar to his own calling, that 
is to say with stylistic and formal analyses of the diction employed by poets 
of genius in their transfiguring creative moments. For the poet’s words in 
themselves are direct uncontaminated emanations of Geist, and if we consider 
them just as they are, in their true inner absoluteness and detachment from 
all material or pyschological causality, they will transport us with no other 
intermediary into the sphere of pure Being. “The literary historian may and 
should do many things, give aid to and receive aid from other branches of 
knowledge — both processes are profitable to the Whole; he may paint 
pictures of culture or narrate life-stories; but he is master in his own house 
and performs the task specially entrusted to him, when he scientifically 
describes poets’ worlds crystallised in language (Sprache gewordene Welten 
der Dichter).’ Staiger certainly does not err on the side of that earth-bound 
realism with which he reproaches his compatriots. He offers a practical 
demonstration of what he is getting at in an examination of three poems by 
Brentano, Goethe and Gottfried Keller, an examination which, like every- 
thing he writes, proves that he is magnificent as an analyst of style and as an 
interpreter of difficult symbolical texts; but so far as his great methodological 
programme is concerned, the quickness of the hand just fails to deceive the 
eye. The chief secret of his impressive results turns out to be the accurate 
instinct with which he illuminates passages in one work with unexpected 
quotations from others, often by different authors — a practice irreconcilable 
with his central doctrine of the absolute self-sufficiency of any given great 
literary text. Staiger has found so considerable a following that it was possible 
for him to start at Ziirich in 1942 together with the Romanist Spoerri the 
important trilingual quarterly Trivium, the one Swiss periodical in which 
specialised Germanistic articles appear. 

Walther Muschg, himself in his own way very much concerned with assert- 
ing the claims of Geist against Swiss matter-of-factness, and a robust adver- 
sary of realism as an artistic principle, does not share the undifferentiating 
a priori partisanship for Geist as such which characterises Staiger and his 
associates. For him there is Geist and Geist. as well as Geist and Ungeist, and 
he finds the conception of Geist hitherto prevalent in Germany not neces- 
sarily at all points valid for Switzerland. He is fond in this connection of 
quoting Luther’s words to Zwingli: ‘Ihr habt einen anderen Geist als wir,’ 
and it would not surprise one to find him also quoting St. John’s ‘Thr Lieben, 
glaubet nicht einem jeglichen Geist.’ Upholding the most disinterested and 
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incorruptible standards of artistic perfection with an almost religious zeal, 
and no less interested in aesthetic problems of style than Staiger, he is yet 
disturbingly conscious that “even aesthetic culture has not been able to pre- 
vent the collapse of Europe’,: and looks increasingly to such great Swiss 
humanitarian moralists as Pestalozzi for correctives of that unconditional 
idealism which cares not what it is transcending, so long as it transcends. In 
reading Muschg one does not gasp in a tenuous atmosphere from which nine- 
tenths of what constitutes the living texture of human experience has been 
meticulously refined away to preserve the dignity of Geist. His chief exer- 
tions in recent years have been devoted to Swiss-German literature, especially 
to the editing of the Swiss series of the Sammlung Klosterberg. This series of 
hitherto neglected texts is meant for the general educated reader rather than 
for the specialist, and presents the case for a specifically German-Swisss cultural 
tradition in an eminently sane and discreet manner, avoiding the pitfall of 
short-sighted provincial patriotism. One of the too little-known figures to 
whom Muschg here draws the attention of his compatriots as important for 
the ‘prestige of Switzerland in Europe’ is Johann Heinrich Fiissli, who, in 
the years before he settled down in England in 1779, was so fiery and brilliant 
a representative of literary Sturm und Drang that it is justifiable to name him 
in the same breath as the youthful Goethe. In Fiissli as in Braeker, Muschg 
finds above all a genuinely Swiss elemental power, calculated to give the lie 
to the generally accepted thesis that the Swiss, even when they are creative, 
lack dynamic fire; in particular he is dissatisfied with the neat classification 
of Gotthelf and Keller as typical mid-nineteenth-century realists. He chal- 
lenges Nadler’s dictum that the ‘Swiss author always in the first place thinks 
in terms of the state and is dominated by rational and supra-national con- 
siderations. This error’, Muschg says, ‘becomes more intelligible, when one 
takes into account, that Nadler apparently knows nothing more than the 
name of Jeremias Gotthelf, to mention only one case in point.’ Gotthelf is 
altogether the great hero of Muschg’s world, the moralizing Swiss humani- 
tarian writer who has yet so ample a measure of sheer daemonic force in his 
soul. Against Nadler’s doctrines of blood and race, which he dismisses as a 
revival of the old positivistic milieu theories with a new mystical ground- 
work, Muschg proclaims his belief in the all-importance of personality, 
thereby at the same time differentiating himself from Staiger. Not that 
Staiger or the German scholars with whom Staiger has so much in common 
could fairly be described as anti-individualistic — only what they believe in 
is a hypostasised individualism of pure Geist, which, from the unsophisticated 
Swiss or English point of view gravely slights the true practical claims and 
responsibilities of the individual in society on the one hand, while perilously 


1 The Muschg quotations are chiefly from his Pestalozzi-Ansprache and his critique of Nadler — see 
above pp. 64 and 6s. 
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and delusively dissolving his necessary cosmic limitations on the other, and 
can in unscrupulous hands too easily be made to mean the unconditional 
right of the exceptionally endowed to despise and trample on ordinary 
people. Muschg has little use for the sort of individualism which is so busy 
challenging fate or emulating the gods that the course of ordinary human 
affairs has no significance for it — that may be one of the reasons why he 
turns a comparatively cold shoulder on poets so much in vogue now as Hélder- 
lin and Rilke. He is Swiss enough to have more confidence in man than in 
the superman — ‘the greatest man, however’, he concludes his address on 
Pestalozzi, “is the best Christian’. 

Inevitably Swiss interest in most recent German literature has been, though 
alert, marked by critical aloofness. The circulation of actual German war 
books in the country has been very small, in no way comparable with that 
of English and American ones. Much of what appeared in Germany was 
almost inaccessible, and could only be known indirectly through the reports 
of those with special means of informing themselves — in this matter the 
Schweizer Annalen have published some valuable articles. One outstanding 
writer generally regarded as a Nazi has indeed been widely read and dis- 
cussed — Ernst Jiinger, on whom Erich Brock has published an elaborate 
study, one of the objects of which is to dissociate Jiinger as far as possible 
from Nazism. For the rest attention has chiefly concentrated on German 
writers known to have been hostile to the Nazi system — Ernst Wiechert 
and the Catholics Werner Bergengruen and Reinhold Schneider, all three of 
whom have recently found Swiss publishers. Bergengruen and the 73-year- 
old Austrian seer Rudolf Kassner, who also refused to bow the knee to Baal, 
have now found a refuge in Switzerland and can occasionally be heard 
lecturing there, while Schneider is expected to follow them. The German- 
speaking Swiss feel themselves under a particular moral obligation to con- 
tribute to the spiritual recovery of Germany, as well as to relieve her physical 
distress, and are appalled by the immensity of both tasks. It is generally 
realised that it is quite inadequate to point to the merits and workability of 
Swiss democratic humanitarianism and recommend it for imitation. The 
aspirations of the Swiss to spiritual autonomy turn out on closer examination 
to be a gallant profession of faith in our old, so cruelly mangled common 
European cultural tradition, as against all attempts to nationalise the things 
of the mind, and a resolve to make themselves worthier of the well-nigh 
hopeless mission that has fallen to them — the preserving of that tradition not 
only for themselves, but for us all. Herein they are rightly conscious of 
being at one with what is soundest and best in German literature and thought. 





1In winter 1946-47 Wiechert lectured in various Swiss towns and was given an enthusiastic reception. 








A LETTER FROM GERMANY 


Ir has been said that where there is no vision the people perish. This thought 
may provide at once the opening theme for this series of reports and the 
background against which they will need to be set for some considerable 
time to come. 

There is no need to dwell upon the material distress that has overtaken 
Germany. Not so fully appreciated, perhaps, because less sensational and 
less easy to describe is the mental and spiritual distress that is clouding the 
minds and all but paralysing the efforts of millions of Germans. This latter 
may be said to take certain well-marked forms: (1) cynicism among the 
older generations, (2) disillusionment amongst the younger, and in general 
(3) bewilderment, and (4) a sense of isolation. 

(1) For a German of, say, sixty-five today the present situation represents 
the fourth readjustment of allegiance which he has had to try to make. Is 
it to be wondered at that the whole idea of allegiance has largely lost its 
meaning for him: When we add to this the demoralising effect of the 
constant pressure of material needs, we are not surprised to find that very 
many, possibly even most, older people have themselves lost the ideals that 
they should be passing on to the youth. Cynical and weary, such people are 
simply no longer capable of helping the young to shape their lives and fix 
their loyalties. 

(2) The natural idealism of youth has been exploited here in Germany as 
perhaps never before in history. The effort, and then the losses, were 
stupendous — and all in vain. The reaction is correspondingly extreme: a 
widespread distrust of people and things coupled with a pathetic clinging to 
anyone and anything that seems to hold out help or hope. Seen in one light, 
German youth today has nothing to offer; seen in another, everything. 
They are still waiting for those saner, nobler ideals which they were told 
would follow their deliverance from tyranny. And the vacuum in their 
souls will be filled, perhaps is already being filled, if not in one way, then in 
another. The best and finest of them are making valiant efforts to under- 
stand the situation, why it happened, and what can be done to make amends 
and prevent a repetition; but they need much more help than they are 
getting. 

(3) Bewilderment is perhaps still the prevailing state of mind. For all 
alike, past, present and future are full of unresolved problems. The youth 
want explanations of the catastrophe from the older folk, who mostly cannot 
give them because they themselves do not understand, or will not, because 
they feel themselves responsible and implicated. All alike are baffled to know 
how the situation has reached the present pass and what the intentions of the 
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occupying powers really are. Terms like democracy are bandied about so 
lightly, so ambiguously and with so little apparent relation to actual condi- 
tions that they are becoming a laughing-stock. Rumours of all sorts are rife, 
which does but increase the general distrust. 

(4) Finally, the sense of isolation is still acute. Nothing hinders the people 
more than this from overcoming self-pity and seeing their own problems 
and distress in a realistic and healthy relation to those of other countries that 
have suffered in this war. It is present perhaps most among the youth who 
have hardly travelled even in their own country except under the distorting 
conditions of war and have had little time or chance to supplement by 
reading, and who are yet intensely eager to know far more than they are 
hearing about other lands and peoples and ways of life and thought. This 
isolation is one not merely of Germans from the outside world, but of 
Germans from each other and from much of what is best in their own 
culture. 

That is the dark background in some of its aspects. We may be thankful 
that it is not unrelieved by rays of light which must be helped to grow. 

Despite the collapse, the demoralisation, the despair, there are still magni- 
ficent people in Germany today, of all ages and occupations — teachers and 
clergy, doctors and social workers, students and schoolboys. And the efforts 
that they are making, on insufficient food and against indescribable diffi- 
culties, to win through to a better future are humbling indeed. But there is 
areal danger that even these may lose their faith unless things improve. 

Again, much has been done and is being done by the occupying authorities 
to help the Germans to overcome their isolation. There are reading and 
information rooms, discussion groups for Germans and other nationals, 
lectures on subjects of current interest by visiting lecturers from other 
countries. English and other allied newspapers are on sale, and learned 
journals are becoming available to universities. German students and others 
in small numbers have visited and will be visiting England, Switzerland and 
other countries, and these visits are being returned where conditions permit. 
International work-camps on German soil are being planned for this summer. 

But it is all not yet enough. Information is a poor substitute for vision; 
and there is still no vision. It cannot be said that the soul of the people has 
yet been reached; and “Time’s wingéd chariot’ is hurrying on. 


UNIVERSITIES 


Of the former universities the following are functioning: Cologne, Bonn, 
Miinster, Hamburg, Gottingen and Kiel (British Zone); Marburg, Frankfurt, 
Heidelberg, Wiirzburg, Erlangen and Munich (American Zone); Freiburg 
and Tiibingen (French Zone); Jena, Rostock, Greifswald, Halle and Leipzig 
(Russian Zone); and, in addition, Berlin. In Berlin, the University is in the 
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Russian sector; the Technische Hochschule is now called the Technische 
Universitit (British sector), and is developing other than purely technical 
faculties. All alike are confronted with difficulties of feeding and accommo- 
dation that make student life in Germany today a grim struggle. The largest 
in point of numbers is Munich university, with 7000 students. 

Among the ruins of Mainz, the French have founded, or rather, refounded 
a university, called the Johannes-Gutenberg. It is housed in a former 
‘Flakkaserne’. The buildings had been extensively pillaged at the end of the 
war, but work of repair and re-equipment is well in hand. It is reported 
that the Stadtbibliothek of Mainz is to become the university library. 
Already in March 1946, 1800 students had entered their names, and according 
to a recent report some 4000 enrolled for the winter semester 1946-47. 
Among other student activities is reported the founding of a “Club fiir 
europaischen Aufbau’, to study and try to recapture the binding spirit of 
European culture and to re-establish international relationships. It is still 
too early to forecast the success of this new university experiment; but a 
promising start has been made and the French understand these things well. 

In the British zone there has been some talk of founding a new university 
at Wilhelmshafen for some 3000 students on a college basis. The purpose 
of this would be to help meet the needs of the north and north-west districts 
of the zone which at present lie rather cut off from existing universities and 
Hochschulen. 

Towards the end of last year there were reports in the Press that a new 
university was being planned in the American sector of Berlin which should 
have the encouragement of research and the exchange of students with the 
western zones as two of its chief objects. As yet there seems to have been no 
further development of this project. 

An interesting ‘east-west’ exchange is reported to have taken place 
between the universities of Jena (Russian Zone) and Frankfurt (American 
Zone) whereby last year a professor from each was invited to give a lecture 
at the other. 


CULTURAL LIFE IN GENERAL 


This varies in liveliness and quality but may be said on the whole, in view 
of the endless difficulties, to be surprisingly active. Most towns that formerly 
had regular opera or theatre, and still have accommodation standing, have 
them again. There are concerts of music, sacred and secular — in Berlin, for 
instance, on an ice-cold evening before Christmas in the old Marienkirche 
one of the most impressive renderings of Hindel’s Messiah I have ever heard; 
in G6ttingen, also last year, a Handel festival; in Berlin again, recently, the 
first performance in German of The Dream of Gerontius, and a festival of 
English music including the first performance of Britten’s Peter Grimes. 
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There are exhibitions — of modern French painting, for instance, recently in 
Berlin, or of medieval works of art from Baden a year ago in Freiburg in 
Breisgau. There are lectures and recitations on all kinds of subjects. There 
are up and down the country countless little groups of people that come 
together to rethink burning problems and cultivate anew the things of the 
mind and spirit. In the Russian Zone and in Berlin the “Kulturbund zur 
demokratischen Erneuerung Deutschlands’ is active. Adult education is 
being pursued through the Volkshochschule on a broader basis than before. 

Among the many periodicals and magazines may be mentioned a few of 
the more valuable and interesting: Deutsche Rundschau (Berlin, now in its 
seventicth year, editor still Rudolf Pechel); Aufbau (Berlin, described as a 
‘kulturpolitische Monatsschrift’, the organ of the Aare above referred 

to); Die neue Auslese (sponsored by CCG Information, British element) 
gives in translation a monthly selection ‘aus dem Schrifttum der Gegen- 
wart’; Lancelot (Berlin, performs a similar function for contemporary French 
literature); Das goldene Tor (Baden-Baden, with articles on literature and 
art); Merkur (also Baden-Baden, described as “Deutsche Zeitschrift ftir 
europaisches Denken’, just started); Frankfurter Hefte (cultural and political 
under Catholic editorship); Die Gegenwart (Freiburg in Breisgau, a good 
fortnightly of a lay-out similar to our Spectator, but fuller). On a more 
learned level are the excellent Universitas (Tiibingen), Die Wandlung (Heidel- 
berg) and Deutsche Beitraége (Munich), all concerned chiefly with literature, 
philosophy and art. 

Of the dozen or so university magazines that now appear may be men- 
tioned as together respresentative the Géttinger Universitdtszeitung (with 
serious articles, news and reports), the Hamburger Akademische Rundschau 
(similar but smaller in form and more select), Diogenes (the independent 
student magazine at Heidelberg, serious and satirical by turns and full of 
esprit) and. Forum (the ample forty-page magazine of Berlin university, with 
a bit of everything and nothing very long or deep). Finally, two youth 
magazines, Horizont (Berlin) and Der Fahrmann (Freiburg, Catholic). 


Lire, LETTERS AND PAPER 


One of the greatest single material obstacles to the revival of the life of 
the spirit in Germany is the paper shortage, most acute in the British and 
French zones but bad everywhere. School exercise books, for instance, of 
which millions are needed yearly for Berlin alone, cannot be bought in the 
shops. What there are are channelled through the educational authorities 
to ensure the best use of them. It is not uncommon to find schoolchildren 
writing their exercises on the backs of old bills or forms —I remember one 
child who had used the same small section of the back of an old map three 
times, rubbing out each time. Though here and there a public or private 
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library has escaped destruction, the book shortage is desperate. Second-hand 
books are perhaps easier to buy in Berlin than elsewhere, where bank 
accounts and savings bank accounts are blocked and people who are not 
earning have to sell. Relatively little is being published. One young friend 
of mine, having borrowed with utmost difficulty a volume of Bach’s works, 
was setting himself to copy these out on absurdly unsuitable paper ruled by 
himself — until I gave him my copy. Sometimes one wonders whether paper 
is always being allocated as wisely, or whether all is being done in the way 
of salvage, as might be. To one on leave in England from Germany, 
Messrs. Blackwell ond Bumpus are like fairy paradises. 


ON LIBRARIES 

Some idea of the losses during the war, chiefly by air raids, may be had 
from the following details (from an article on German libraries in Die 
Gegenwart of March 31st, 1947. 

Completely destroyed are the idiening Stadt- or Landesbibliotheken: 
Duisburg (120,000 volumes), Frankfurt-am-Main (670,000), Kassel (400,000) 

Magdeburg (180,000), Kiel (67,000), Krefeld (70,000), and. the university 
libraries of the Berlin Technische Universitat (250,000) and Giessen ($30,000). 
Other severe losses have been suffered by the Landesbibliotheken of Darm- 
stadt (610,000 out of 760,000 volumes lost), Karlsruhe (360,000 out of 
374,000), Dresden (300,000 out of 850,000), Stuttgart (600,000 out of 
700,000), and the university libraries of Bonn (550,000 out of 730,000) and 
Kiel (250,000 out of 520,000). The total loss of valuable books of this kind 
in Germany is reckoned as 30 per cent; and of those that have escaped, 
frequently not more than 10 per cent are, for various reasons, accessible. 
The above figures are samples only. 


LEIBNIZ-STIFTUNG FUR KUNST UND WISSENSCHAFT 

This has been founded in Hanover (office: Nienburger Strasse 1a), chiefly 
by Professor Max Planck and Minister Adolf Grimme. Its purpose is to try 
to come to the rescue in the present situation by supporting scholars and 
artists in their work and helping to find accommodation for it, by assisting 
gifted and needy students and scholars, and by furthering the rebuilding 
and re-equipping of places of research and learning. The great fear of its 
founders is clearly that the destruction in Germany may have been so great 
as to imperil the whole future of German scholarship and learning. This is 
the meaning of the appeal for membership and support that has been sent 
out by the Stiftung under the title ‘Deutscher Geist in Gefahr’. 


JOHN BOURKE 
Berlin 
June roth, 1947 
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BASIL 


THE ORIGINS OF 
MODERN GERMANY 


G. Barraclough 


‘The best general English survey of medieval German history since 
Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire’ — Sunday Times 


Demy 8vo. Secondimpression. 215. net 


HOW TO LEARN 
A LANGUAGE 


Charles Duff 


A new approach to an old and vexed problem: academically sound 
but unorthodox and stimulating 


Large Crown 8vo0. 45. 6d. net 


BLACKWELL’S 
GERMAN TEXTS 


Latest Additions: 


HERDER: Journal Mleiner Reise im Jahre 1769 


Edited by A. GILLIES 
Crown 8vo. Paper. 7s. 6d. net 


WERNHER DER GARTENAERE: Meier Helmbrecht 


Edited by C. E. GOUGH 
Crown 8vo. Paper. 8s. 6d. net 


VON OUWE: Der Arme Heinrich 


Edited by J. KNIGHT BOSTOCK 
Crown 8vo. Paper. 8s. 6d. net 


VON STRASSBURG: Tristan und Isolt 


Edited by A. CLOSS 
Crown 8vo. Paper. 8s. 6d. net 
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